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We receive so many letters from sub- 
scribers, customers and others who have 
heard or read some comment about our 
enterprise that we thought the following 
would answer the questions most fre- 
quently asked, and might be of gen- 
eral interest, particularly to those who 
have heard of us only during recent 
months and who have not had the op- 
portunity of reading previous issues of 
Booxs ON TRIAL. 


BOUT four years ago the Editor 
of Booxs On TriAt bought the 
assets of a Chicago book shop 
which had failed. A large percentage 
of the books were of a Catholic nature. 
At that time there was no store in 
the main business district of Chicago 
where such books were readily avail- 
able. Believing that there should be a 
sufficient demand to support the ex- 
pense, THE THomMAS More LipraAry & 
Book SHoP was set up in a “loop” loca- 
tion, and, as there was no desire to 
make money out of the business—be- 
yond the hope that expenses might be 
met—the project was organized under 
Illinois laws as a “not for profit” cor- 
poration. . 
This means that there are no shares 
of stock, no dividends can be paid, the 
trustees responsible for the manage- 
ment may not receive pay for their 
work, and, in case there is any net gain 
or any money received by donations or 
otherwise, the same must be used to 
expand or improve the business. In case 
of dissolution the net assets must be 
given to some such institution as may 
be designated by the trustees under the 
provisions of the state charter. The cor- 
poration is exempt from Federal income 
taxes and anyone making a donation 
may deduct the amount in computing 
his own income tax. 


A Difficult Business 


During the first year and a half of 
operation a substantial operating loss 
was sustained; but, with an increasing 
volume of business this loss has since 
been recouped. The greatest obstacle to 
“breaking even” on expenses is the tre- 
mendous amount of cleri¢al work in- 
volved because of the multiplicity of 
publishers and the number of items 
that must be kept in stock. 

About one half of the sales are of 
Catholi¢ books, although all current 


“THE THOMAS MORE” 


books of approved character are sold— 
except text books. Schools, libraries and 
individuals from coast to coast are regu- 
lar customers. 


The Answer To a Demand 


Books ON TRIAL is an outgrowth of 
THE THomas More. It was origi- 
nated to supply information that was 
no where else available. Even large, 
well-equipped libraries had no service 
which provided appraisals of books on 
a moral basis in any comprehensive 
fashion, and the general reader found it 
difficult to determine what was fit to 
read or worth reading. 


As a result, the average person was 
guided only by the lists of so-called 
“best sellers” appearing in the daily 
papers, or by reviewers who chose their 
selections from such lists. For those in- 
terested only in reading “what every- 
one’s reading”’—or supposed to be 
reading—this might be considered sat- 
isfactory. To the discriminating, and 
to those who valued their time, it was 
quite unsatisfactory. Our experience has 
proved this point beyond question. 

And in saying “supposed to be read- 
ing,” we believe we are not indulging in 
fancy. We have previously referred, for 
example to the best known “book-log” 
in the country—that of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, headed What America 
Is Reading. It, contains each week the 
results of reports from book-stores in 
more than fifty cities—but what few, 
in our opinion, notice, is that the lists 
may include books reported from 
ONLY ONE CITY. 

And what if they do? Only this— 
that the book is “labelled” ‘What 
America Is Reading,” and may as a 
consequence be featured by reviewers 
in other places and displayed in librar- 
ies and book-stores—thereby giving the 
mistaken idea that it had achieved this 
prominence through its own merits. 


Best Sellers vs. Best Books 


This is only one case. There are 
many others. THE THomMAs More soon 
found that a surprising percentage of 
readers were asking exclusively for Best 
Sellers, believing they were getting the 
Best Books. 

More surprising, however, was the 
discovery that many of the books pur- 
chased for gifts were among the most 


vulgar and offensive published. Buyers 
who depended on popular lists did not 
realize, and were shocked to discover, 
what they were buying. 

True, they might have learned more 
by searching for better reviews, but few 
people have the periodicals which pub- 
lish the best reviews — the best books 
may not be reviewed until long after 
publication—and if too much time is 
spent in searching for appraisals there 
is little time left for reading. 

It also developed that an increasing 
number of people, discouraged and dis- 
gusted, began making inquiries. It was 
to answer these inquiries that Booxs On 
TRIAL was originated. The best reviews 
from all sources were studied and com- 
pared. Excerpts from these reviews 
give an idea of the quality or character 
of the book. 

A Staff was developed, including 
careful readers from all sections of the 
country, some of whom write reviews 
of the more important books, some sup- 
ply comments, and others read books 
to determine whether they are offensive 
or indecent. (This latter applies prin- 
cipally to fiction.) 


“A Surprising Success” 


In a surprisingly short time subscrip- 
tions were received from practically 
every noticeable town and city in the 
country, feature articles began to ap- 
pear in many periodicals, and newspa- 
pers began quoting from the reviews and 
publishing lists of the books recom- 
mended. 


Charts for Posting 


In answer to requests for separate 
Charts, these were prepared on sheets 
19 by 35 inches, suitable for posting, 
and can now be found posted in li 
braries and Church vestibules from 
coast to coast. Two such charts have 
been published and the third is now 
in preparation. To avoid creasing, these 
charts must be mailed in tubes. For 
organizations who wished to supply 
their members, another form was dé 
vised, with pages of the same size # 
Books On Tria. These are easier t 
re-mail and more satisfactory for des 
use. 


Expanding Scope 


Booxs On TrIAL was originally it 
tended for adult use. But, as a resull 
of many requests High School apprai 

(Continued on last page) 
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WAR-TIME PROBLEMS 


No new day is without its added 
problems and uncertainties. Paper re- 
strictions are beginning to show their 
effect and deliveries are, of course, in- 
creasingly unpredictable. 

Delay in the receipt of but one item 
will disrupt a printer’s schedule, result- 
ing in duplication of effort and higher 
costs. 

Having begun publication after short- 
ages had developed we have been more 
handicapped than those who had made 
their contracts before ‘hings tightened 
up. Also, at the time we began publi- 
cation we had no idea of the number 
of copies we would require a year later. 
We have not yet been restricted on 
paper, although we have been notified 
by some publishers that they will allot 
books to us only in proportion to last 
year’s purchases. The same restrictions 
may be placed on our paper supply. 


Rate Advance 


Because of these and other uncertain- 
ties we included a notice in our last 
issue to the effect that we might be 
compelled to increase our subscription 
rates July first. We hope this will not 
be necessary, nor that we will have to 
decline further new subscriptions for the 
duration. We felt we should let our 
subscribers know that we faced these 
Possibilities. 


Charts Omitted 


Another difficulty caused by these 
various obstructions is that of keeping 
on schedule. We have gotten behind. 
and to try to catch up we are omitting 
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**They Write to Live’’ 


By ELEANORE STANLEY LoCKWwooD 


(In which the author of “Chum” says 
the readers are to blame—not the 
writers. We would be pleased to see fur- 
ther discussion of this subject. 

May we add that ‘Chum’, published 
in 1939, still sells steadily. It’s an ani- 
mated boarding-school story for girls 
from the teen age up,—$2.00.) 

Writers are a bedevilled lot. To them 
popular opinion invariably ascribes 
either wings or horns, with a marked 
bias towards the latter decoration. In 
every mind lurks the question: Are 
Authors People? 

The answer is Yes — definitely! 
They’re no better and no worse—in 
fact, they are exactly what you make 
them. Carping about literary trends re- 
minds me of two moth-eaten members 
of an eastern Rationing Board who, 
after spirited verbal skirmish, insisted 
upon registering my hair as auburn, de- 
spite indignant protests that it was 
golden brown. Even the auburn was a 
compromise. The first dansel was for 
labelling it plain red with no embroid- 
ery. Yet, it isn’t really—either red or 
auburn—and that’s what irks. 

Similarly, most authors aren’t what 
their critics maintain. They’re hard 
working, conscientious, and patriotic; 
and as worried and tax-ridden as all 
other Americans. More so, in fact, be- 
cause their incomes are less stable, Dis- 
counting best-selling and often over- 
publicized colleagues, the average writer 
derives little from his work but personal 
satisfaction at seeing the finished prod- 
uct on the book counter in some store. 
Of course, the longer it stays on the 
counter, the faster his enthusiasm wanes 








the “charts” from this issue. These 
charts are our most difficult printing 
problem, the cost and the time required 
being several times that of an ordinary 
page of reading matter. 

Omitting these charts is leaving out 
what was our chief feature and we hope 
it will not again be necessary. We have 
added further comments to the “ex- 
cerpts” to make up for the omission. 


Wall Charts 


Posting Chart No. 3, the 19 x 35 inch 
size (for which subscriptions are taken 
separately) is now in preparation. 


but, usually, the first week is fun. Quite 
often an author may prefer to write in 
one vein, but the public—or his agent 
with an eye to business—demands that 
he use another treatment entirely. 

Thus they who rave about the styles 
WE set bear out anew my great-aunt’s 
favorite quotation: “It makes a differ- 
ence whose ox is gored.” 


A 19th Century Radical 


My great-aunt was an eleventh gen- 
eration Yankee and complete'y auto- 
cratic. In her day many of her convic- 
tions must have been considered radical 
because, even in my time (and she was 
sixty when I was born) they were un- 
usual. Great-aunt believed firmly in 
God and man, but trusted only the for- 
mer. Man, it seemed, had deceived her 
once or twice, and she depended upon 
God to hold the malefactors to a strict 
accounting. She was an Episcopalian 
(High Church she always added, to 
proclaim her adherence to ritual) and a 
Republican come hell or high water. In 
her opinion, anybody who had lived 
through the Civil War and thereafter 
voted the Democratic ticket deserved 
hanging. She admired the principles for 
which Lincoln stood yet, when he was 
assassinated and families in the Hudson 
River Valley where she lived draped 
their houses in wide garlands of mourn- 
ing, my great-grandmother’s residence 
alone stood aloof and unadorned. My 
great-aunt would explain this discrep- 
ancy at the drop of a hat. “President 
Lincoln had no right to be where he 
was on Good Friday,” she would say 
with hauteur, implying that it served 
the man right for attending the theatre 
on a holy day. 

She had no use whatever for writers 
of lesser prestige than Dante or Shake- 
speare. I decided to become a shining 
light in the literary sky at the age of 
seven and broadcast the intention forth- 
with. My great-aunt sniffed, “Stuff and 
nonsense,” but she meant nonsense. 

When unco-operative adults cast slurs 
upon that “odd child”, she would eye 
my parents accusingly as though she’d 
always known no good could come of 
their union. My parents remained bliss- 
fully unaware of her censure since they 
had long ago agreed I was a throw-back 
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to her and my eccentricities were, ac- 
cordingly, no fault of theirs whatsoever. 
Nobody could go against nature, they 
said, and refused to worry. 


Again, the motto proved right. It 
does make a difference.— 


The Public Dictates 


So, to every reader everywhere, I can 
say only this: If you want silly books, 
you'll get them; spicy books, you’ll get 
those too. Some of us won’t conform to 
the pattern, perhaps, but the majority 
will. Authors are human and they have 
to eat and they write to live. You may 
sanctimoniously condemn this writer or 
that for the bilge he produces. But, if 
you didn’t buy it, it would never be 
published. I am not excusing such 
books. I am simply telling you why they 
come into being. Because-of YOU—not 
because of US. It was Irvin Cobb, I 
believe, who once stated that it pained 
him to consider the number of excel- 
lently written, interesting book lengths 
that were rejected every year (not 
prudish or amateurish stuff, mind you, 
but outstanding examples of good 
themes and good craftsmanship) be- 
cause there was nothing objectionable 
therein; whereas utter tripe was ac- 
cepted and printed because of some 
sensational scene especially designed 
for word-of-mouth advertising. Most 
authors would prefer to write a quality 
story than one bound to be banned in 
Boston. But they are more or less 
obliged to write what the public buys. 
You maintain you like good books—but 
you don’t always buy them. So-o, the 
blood is on your own heads. 

P.S. I’ve a wonderful remedy for 
this. All other authors please copy. 
Upon my own friends who sometimes, 
in misguided enthusiasm, comment to 
interested bystanders, “Oh, she wrote 
an hilarious story, I'll lend it to you,” 
I cast a poisonous look and stand off 
polishing my great-aunt’s father’s Civil 
War sword with such purpose that they 
usually take the hint and add hastily, 
“Well, no, on second thought—you'd 
better go out and buy a copy!” 


BA * * 


*“Professed”’ 


Wendell Willkie has a good sentence 
in his book One World where he says, 
“All we need to do is to stand up and 
perform according to our professed 
ideals. Then those ideals will be safe.” 


A *‘Must’’ for Business Men }{* 


THE TWILIGHT OF CAPITALISM 
AND THE WAR 
Walter Marx Herder, $2.75 


In spite of my recommendation I am 
afraid of this book and others of simi- 
lar type are not going to be read by 
those who need them most. And, from 
my way of thinking, that’s just too bad. 

I believe Frank Sheed has written 
somewhere—at least, I have heard him 
make the statement—that Communist 
speakers seldom attempt to explain 
Communistic principles. They harp in- 
stead on the evils of Capitalism,—fol- 
lowing the same practice as the patent 
medicine vendor who paints pictures of 
the horrors of cancer or some. other 
loathsome disease rather than giving 
any reason why the remedy he offers 
has any merit in itself. : 








Screwtape— 


To Wormwood 


TuHE SCREWTAPE LETTERS 
C. S. Lewis Macmillan, $1.50 


A devil,—this Screwtape. Address: Hell. 
— and Wormwood — to whom the let- 
ters are addressed—a Junior Devil—to 
be found most anywhere. 

The Letters? Instructions in tempta- 
tion—from Screwtape—which nephew 
Wormwood is to carry out on the “pa- 
tient”—-who is in danger of becoming 
a Christian. 

The author? A Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

Minor characters:—Toadpipe, Slum- 
gob, Pigsnie, Slumtrimpet, et al. 

The Time is the Present, and the 
scene is laid where you live. 

The Spectator compares this little 
book with Pilgrim’s Progress, the Hud- 
dersfield Examiner says there is not a 
page but is worth remembering and Dr. 
Buttrick of the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York says he 
carries it around, like a pest, reading it 
at anyone who will listen,—and J think 
it’s good—so it must have a wide ap- 
peal. 

Every adult should read Screwtape. 
Most of it is beyond High School—or, 
at least, it would be rather vague to 
younger people and possibly somewhat 
misleading. But, for any but the most 
obtuse grown-up, it’s a find. 

—Ep. 
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Dr. Marx paints a discouraging pic- 
ture of the operations of the so-called 
Capitalistic system. He is not alone in 
his views, and it may be that there is § of 
little new in his book, which, however, § sy 
shows evidence of wide reading and is§ 
therefore useful and worthy of serious § sh 
study. sti 

It is because of the fact that there is § sy 
much writing of this nature that I di-§ (I 
rect attention to this book. Those who 
believe in the spirit of free enterprise f jly 
and ignore the widespread circulation § (¢; 
of defeatist literature are, in my opin-§ pj 
ion, no wiser than the man who would § re 
sit complacently in his house without § sa 
bothering about the termites that were§ ak 
slowly destroying the foundation. cu 

I do not mean to classify such writers § of 
as termites. I wish only to emphasize § ac 
my disbelief in the author’s conclusion § we 
that a Capitalistic system cannot bef we 
made to work,—and the dangers that§ fir 
may accrue if considerable numbers 
should be converted to that belief. | 20 
am also inclined, somewhat mildly per- 
haps, to deplore the tendency to confuse§ So 
the so-called evils of the Capitalistic§ to 
system with the shortcomings of the§ ar 
individual. If a farmer does not culti- 
vate his land and tend his crops prop- 
erly he should not place the blame on 
the weather if there is no harvest 
Neither do I believe that this complex§ T1 
thing called for convenience Capitalism§ ou 
should be saddled with all the blame 
for the many evils which exist in the 
field of ‘“‘business.” 














Schum peter-Ditto 


I am not unaware that there are very 
learned experts who feel that night will 
follow fast on the heels of Dr. Marx’s 
“Twilight.” Professor Schumpeter, fot 
example, says Capitalism will not sur 
vive,—that its force has been spent. 
And then what? In his Capitalism, So-§ 
cialism and Democracy (Harper's, 
$3.50), he says that Socialism will fol™ sp 
low,—and he is quite sure that it wil 
work, But what bothers me is who is 
going to make it work?—if we can't 
find anyone smart enough to make theg tio 
Capitalistic system work. ma 

Dr. Marx believes that Capitalismg Pe 
has exhausted itself by its own excesses,— 4 
and he apparently deplores the rise olf Pr 
commerce, sees nothing but evil in them th 
“consequences of industrialism’”’ and, tog See 
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my way of thinking, indulges in exten- 
sive speculation in his chapter on 
Money, Credit and Debt. 


Can Dictators Enforce Morality? 


He likewise denounces the iniquities 
of competition. “Under a competitive 
system it is almost impossible to enforce 
a strict morality in business relation- 
ships. (P. 151.) “The salesmen are 
struggling for a living and can’t let 
sympathy or morals stand in the way.” 
(P. 151.) 

Travelling in Italy in 1937 my fam- 
ily of five had a Fascist Black-shirt 
Captain as a guide. “Let me pay the 
bills,” he said, “and they will be much 
reduced,”—and they were. During the 
same year, in Germany, foreigners were 
alowed to “buy” only so much German 
currency each day,—which meant a lot 
of standing in line: But here again an 
accommodating guide saw to it that we 
were given the full amount for which 
we had exchange to cover—all on the 
first call. 

Neither of these countries may be a 
good example, but my point is this: 
When we are in the process of making 
Socialism work—when we have failed 
to make Capitalism work—just what 
are we going to use for men? 


And What Will We Use Instead of 
Money? 


John Adams once wrote a letter to 
Thomas Jefferson in which he said that 
our troubles were not due to want of 
honor or virtue “so much as from 
downright ignorance of the nature of 
coin, credit and circulation,” and Jerry 
Voorhis in his forthcoming book Out of 
Debt, Out of +Danger (D-A, $3.00) 
quotes the eminent scholar Christopher 
Hollis to the effect that future histor- 
ians will find it difficult to explain how 
a generation that had discarded the 
belief in astrology, the mystical power 
of numbers and the study of birds’ giz- 
wards could hold certain of our present 
Monetary practices in such great re- 
spect. 


The Demagogues Are Coming 


And is all this bother about the na- 
tional debt really important? Congress- 
man Voorhis says it is, because the 
People believe it is,—and that it makes 
a difference. War will not solve the 
Problems that made Hitler possible, and 
there are plenty of people who fail to 
See that they can have bread and meat 





from the government only at the price 
of liberty. 

We may destroy free enterprise. If 
we do, our freedom from the secret po- 
lice will go with it. And if more people 
do not study these problems now, the 
“war” which will follow the World War 
may go further than words. ; 

That’s one reason such books are im- 
portant. And another reason is that we 
have already a crop of crack-pots 
springing up, preaching all sorts of 
demagoguery, who are as dangerous in 
their own misguided ways as are those 
others who work deliberately to destroy 
the foundations of society. 


* * * 


Sears Roebuck 


It is reported that Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. are about to launch a new Book 
Club on a grand scale, with member- 
ships at $20 per year. 

They will concentrate on “best 
sellers” that have been on the market 
six months or more—which will give 
food for thought to the boys who have 
sat up nights racking their brains to 
make these books best -sellers (and 
then have Sears offering bargain? 
prices). 

The Gallup Poll will be used to de- 
termine what books the members want! 
The first selection is said to be The 
Robe. The second is a book we rated 
last fall as Offensive, and the third we 
rated as of Doubtful Merit. 

Thus the Best Seller snowball rolls— 
aided and abetted by various and 
sundry publications that collaborate in 
making such books appear important 
by undue emphasis, and the neglect of 
better books. 

* * * 


Periodical Index 


In answer to an inquiry we stated 
in a recent issue that Books ON TRIAL 
was not included in the Catholic Period- 
ical Index, and that we did not think 
this mattered greatly, as there were not 
enough users of this service to make 
much difference. Our readers did not 
agree and we received more letters of 
protest than we have had on any other 
single subject. 

The only comment we can now make 
is that it is our understanding that if 
a sufficient number of readers will re- 
quest the publishers to do so that they 
will add Booxs ON TriAt to the list 
of periodicals indexed. 


*‘Machiavellian’”’ 


THE MACHIAVELLIANS, DEFENDERS 
oF LIBERTY 


James Burnham Day, $2.50 


Comments by P. Raymond Nielsen, 
A.M., Ph.D., Director of the Depart- 
ment of History, Creighton University. 
This is a plea for a scientific approach 
to the study of politics—for a political 
science. Such a science is possible, Mr. 
Burnham contends, because there is 
available a body of observable social 
facts which can be described, analyzed 
and correlated objectively, and from 
which can be drawn “more or less prob- 
able hypotheses about the future.” Such 
a science must eschew acceptance of any 
particular ethical aim or ideal; must 
purge itself.of all myths—belief in 
Progress, or Democracy, or in God and 
Heaven and Hell, in a natural law set 
forth by the Creator. 

Inspired by the “realistic” and “sci- 
entific’ approaches of Machiavelli, 
Mosca, Sorel Michels and Pareto in 
their analyses of social forces at work 
and of techniques that could be em- 
ployed to attain to the aims they pro- 
posed, Burnham urges that political 
action be restricted to the realizing of 
narrow, possible goals pursued by such 
methods, including ruthless force and 
unblushing fraud, as have been used 
by grabbers of power past and present. 
The only standard for social conduct 
would be success. Denying the validity 
of any moral criteria of human con- 
duct, nothing remains but a naked 
struggle for power. 


Passing over the difficulties of devel- 
oping a true social science because of 
the impossibility of controlled experi- 
ments and of the unpredictable results 
of free will, it must still be pointed out 
that the physicist is not satisfied merely 
to discover the law of falling bodies. 
Immediately he seeks means of over- 
coming this normal pull so that man 
may fly. So, when one discovers that 
men have lied and stolen and murdered, 
one is not content that those practices 
should be repeated indefinitely; rather 
one seeks to have all men recognize 
that the moral dignity of man demands 
conformity to those standards of con- 
duct which will show him worthy of 
his Source and End which is also his 
neighbor’s. 


—P. RAayMonp NIELSON 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS x COMMENTS 3% RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently ‘published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 


Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


Age of Enterprise 

Cochran-Miller Macmillan, $3.50 
Sub-titled A Social History of Industrial 
America, this is an attempt to interpret U. S. 
history since 1800 from the standpoint of busi- 
ness. It is a contribution of thoughtful men— 
who question whether greater opportunities 
can be developed through governmental intru- 
sion than now exist under private enterprise. 

The importance of the subject is exceeded 
only by the neglect it suffers on the part of 
those who should be most interested. 


Alfred Nobel 

Herta E. Pauli Fischer, $3.00 
Francis Griffin in: America “The Nobel Prizes 
have become the greatest, most sought-after 
distinction and a world news-event of primary 
importance. 

“Nobel’s enterprises grew faster than any 
monopolistic business in history. ... As a 
scientist, Nobel was ruthless, without a scruple. 
. . . In private life he was hesitant, self-depre- 
catory, always beset by doubts...ariddle... 
he called himself an atheist and denied every 
single dogma of Christianity.” 


All We Are and All We Have 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek Day, $1.25 
We Chinese Women 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek Day, $1.25 


Two little volumes in which are collected tthe 
public speeches of these two great Chinese 
from Pearl Harbor to the fall of 1942. Worth 
reading. 


All We Have Built 
Evelyn Cowdin Mill, $2.00 
America: “. . : everyday life of modern people 
. a good tale, well told, with a good deal 
of human interest. 


“'. . some fifty legends about the adobe 
churches built in New Mexico from the six- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries. Readable 

. evidently just fables. . . . You can take 
’em or leave ’em; for the writer makes no pre- 
tense at proving the authenticity of these leg- 
ends.” 


American Leonardo: 


Life of Samuel F. B. Morse 
Carleton Mabee Knopf, $5.00 


America: “... the book is deserving of much 
praise for its scholarly treatment and for its 
charm.” 

More suitable for those beyond HS. 


ion 


Unfavorably reviewed or regarded °* 


Ojectionable °* 
mended °* 


Around the Boree Log 
John O’ Brien St. Columbans, $1.00 


Extension: “...a book of poems that every 
Irishman and all his descendants should read 
and enjoy ... long. . . a best seller in Aus- 
tralia and Ireland.” 

Charles M. Carey in Ave Maria: “...there 
is a rollicking lilt to every line. The entire 
book has the authentic spirit of faith, the sin- 
cere feeling, the sane realism, and the refresh- 
ing humor which belong to the Gaelic philoso- 
phy that inspired it’. . . each verse tells a 
story . . . a folk tale dressed in homespun.... 
The verses . . . are infinitely superior to any- 
thing ever attempted by Edgar Guest, the 
popular American rimer.” ” 


Ashes in the Wilderness 

William G. Schofield Macrae-Smith, $2.50 
Extension: “. . .\ 1675. . . . King Phillip 
Indian War. . . . The story of this war with 
a dash of romance is powerfully presented .. . 


outstanding novel... .” 


General. 
As You Were 

Alexander Woollcott Viking, $2.50 
Mary Ellen Evans in America: “.. . its evo- 


cations of love of this land (in Lincoln, in 
Frost, in Woollcott’s own entries) are ir- 
resistible—and patriotism can come quite close 
to godliness.” 

(Previously rated by us as containing in- 
decencies.) 


Barefoot Boy with Cheek 

Max Shulman Doubleday, $2.00 

Loutish vulgarities—semi-moronic attempts 
at humor—‘“a dental student . . . yanked out 
his girl’s teeth with a pliers.” “... a young 
woman was solemnly putting ice cubes down 
her escort’s back.” “When I was a boy I 
had a good friend named Kyrie Eleison.” 

That publishers can sell such books is a sad 
commentary on modern mental anemics. 


Basic Verities 
Charles Peguy Pantheon, $2.75 


C.B.C. Newsletter: “Peguy, born a Catholic, 
had for years been wandering in the shadows 
of that secularism characteristic of the anti- 
clerical, Masonic-ridden France of the nine- 
teenth century. After a period of stumbling 
. . . he emerged . . . returned to his ancestral 
religion and brought his talents, his energies 
and his frankness into the cause of righteous- 
ness and Christian principles. 

“ . . simple, lucid thinking. . . . The original 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent ° 


DIS—Disapproved °* 
REV—Reviewed. 


F—Favorable 


C-I—Current Interest * H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
School * TFA—Too Far Advanced * A—For Adults 
DM—Doubtful Merit * WR—With Reservations * U— 


O—Offensive or 
REC—Reconm- 


French is printed opposite the English trans- 
lation... .” 
(High School—No. Adults with Reservations.) 


Bear That Walks Like a Man. A Diplo 
matic and Military Analysis of Soviet 
Russia 

Stanley J. Marka Dorrance $3.00 


John Cudahy in Chicago Tribune: “. ., 
reaches the condemnatory conclusion : ‘Stanley 
Baldwin laid the cornerstone for the World 
war when the signature of Great Britain was 
written across the pages of the Locarno pact’ 

ash England gave Japan the ‘green 
light’ in Manchuria, hoping for a conflict ... 
if Japan was allowed a free hand in the 
north, British investments in China would 
be safe. 

“. . Franco’s triumph was made possible 
only by allied intervention, the prelude to 
general war. 

“Nearly two-thirds ... is . . . a description 
of the Russian war machine and strategical 
suggestions. .. .” 

(Satisfactory—Current Interest.) 



















The Bible in the Hands of Its Creator 
Moses Gibbory $5.00 


This is an arrangement somewhat in the form 
of a Concordance—apparently intended to de 
velop certain themes on a progressive basis. 

The author is said to be a Hebrew scholar 
who has spent his life on this new translation 
of the Old Testament, his interpretation ap- 
parently differing considerably from other ver- 
sions. 

So far as we have learned, it would seem 
that radio commentator Boake Carter is the 
source of the publicity the book has received 
and the only one who has mentioned the 
translator as an authority. It is said that 


Carter was instrumental in the company re 
sponsible for publication. 
Blackout in Gretley 

J. B. Priestley Harper, $2.90 
Commonweal: “As a novel . . . painfully 
deficient. . . . What merit there is . . . reside 
in small touches of characterization and de 
scription.” 


(H.S—No. Adults—WR.) 
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We Can Ignore History 


We CANNOT EscAPE HIsToRyY 

John T. Whitaker Macmillan, $2.75 
Going aboard the ship at Cannes, 
France, which was to bring me home 
from Europe following the war crisis 
of 1938 I immediately began a search 
for something to read from America. 
All I found was a copy of Time, but 
it had in it a quotation from Westbrook 
Pegler which I tore out and placed with 
other clippings. 

As I finished reading We Cannot 
Escape History I was reminded of Peg- 
ler’s contribution—and here it is: 


“Of all the fantastic fog-shapes 
that have risen off the swamps of 
confusion since the big War the 
most futile and, at the same time, 
the most pretentious, is the deep- 
thinking, hair-trigger columnist or 
commentator who knows all the 
answers just off-hand and can set- 
tle great affairs with absolute final- 
ity three or even six days a week.” 


If in the foregoing you will substitute 
“foreign correspondent” for “columnist 
or commentator” you will not be en- 
tirely fair. Neither will you be entirely 
wrong. There are correspondents who 
admit not knowing everything. And 
there are correspondents writing books 
who want to be fair, and to report hon- 
estly, although they know that their 
readers want inside stories, and like to 
find their prejudices confirmed. Here in 
America, we have a hard time keeping 
up with ome country. Whitaker, how- 
ever, knows the inside stories of them 
all. In fact, he seems to have continually 
received confidences that were denied 
even to high officials in the same gov- 
ernment. 

A lady once said to me “I’m having 
breakfast tomorrow with Mrs. So-and- 
so,"—naming a nationally important 
person. She sounded quite impressive. 
But,—next day I learned that 600 
others were also included at the break- 
fast—which was to open a political 
rally. Somehow or other much of Mr. 
Whitaker’s reporting seems to me to be 
on a similar level. If you have listened 
to H. V. Kaltenborn on the radio you 
will follow my meaning. 

But I don’t mean at all that this is 
hot an interesting book. It is highly so. 
The author writes well and he has been 
around Europe a lot; so much s90, it 
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seems to me that he somewhat lost 
touch with his own country, as when he 
says “We declined to assume our obli- 
gations,” p. 214. 

Interesting as this book may be, it is 
the kind that does great harm to the 
uninformed. Not being readers of his- 
tory they fall victim to bombastic mis- 
statements of fact through the assump- 
tion that the author is truthful or knows 
whereof he speaks. 


What interests me most in this book 
is the question of why an author, be he 
ever so sympathetic to a cause, can 
color and misrepresent history as he 
does in the case of Spain. Admittedly, 
the Spanish situation is hard to under- 
stand, but honesty as well as charity 
demands that reporting should be fair 
to both sides. Can it be possible that 
Mr. Whitaker believes he is either hon- 
est or charitable? If one is to believe 
the Christian Science Monitor or the 
Manchester Guardian or any of several 
London newspapers, or such authors as 
Allison Peers,—whose Spanish Tragedy 
was largely completed before the war in 
Spain began,—a non-Catholic, professor 
in Liverpool University who had spent 
a third of each year in Spain for 20 
years previously; if, I say, any con- 
fidence can be placed in these reports, 
then Whitaker is either ignorant or un- 
truthful, or both. He does not even 
mention such views. And his writings 
from Paris during the war were in the 
same tenor. 


This, of course, is not a review of the 
book itself. If you do not read it, a 
smattering of its contents would be of 
no particular value. Perhaps its impor- 
tance does not deserve this space, except 
that it is characteristic of other report- 
ing in a similar vein, and there may be 
some value in speculating as to whether 
writers like Whitaker and Hamilton 
(author of Appeasement’s Child*) really 
believe what they write or whether they 
think that the average American reader 
is so ignorant of European history that 
pandering to their prejudices is the sur- 
est way to large circulation. 

When I was in the radio manufactur- 
ing business during the boom days of 
the ’20’s I knew quite a few well-to-do 
individuals in the same line who would 
not take a chance on investing their 
money in stocks of their own industry. 
They thought they knew too much 
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about it for safety, consequently they 
invested their money in other enter- 
prises about which they knew little or 
nothing. If it were not for Whitaker’s 
chapter on Spain I might be willing to 
put greater faith in his statements re- 
garding Germany and Italy. If I had 
not read foreign books and newspapers 
both here and abroad covering the 
Spanish situation from 1923 onward I 
might be willing to believe that a cor- 
respondent could be honestly mistaken 
because of lack of information, but 
when the same is available and is given 
no credence, in fact, is not even men- 
tioned, it is hard for me to believe that 
this author can be trusted. I recom- 
mend the reading of the book. Unless 
such books are read one cannot begin to 
appreciate the kind of views that are 
held by many of our fellow Americans. 
—EDIToR 


* * * 


On the Way to Tokyo 


TORPEDO JUNCTION 

Robert Casey Bobbs, $3.50 
“ ... not ‘just another war story’... 
the saga of one of the more remarkable 
events of all naval history, the material 
and spiritual restoration of the Pacific 
fleet between Pearl Harbor and Midway. 

“Bob Casey’s style has floating power. 
You see the bombs burst from the 
clouds before anyone has sighted the 
Japanese planes. You thrill as the gal- 
lant Yorktown limps along after Mid- 
way. But Casey can do more than nar- 
rate swift-moving action. He pleasantly 
relates the human interest stories of 
navy life. 

“  . . the correspondent was privi- 
leged to have a ringside seat at the 
Trafalgar of the Twentieth Century. 

“This book enhances a man’s reali- 
zation of the power of the human spirit, 
the ability of hearts of steel to conquer 
hulks of steel. It strengthens us, also, 
for the hard struggle ahead until the 
day when the entire Axis meets its 
Midway.” 

St. Mary’s, Kansas 
—W. B. FAHERTY 


* * * 








NAZARETH COLLEGE 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY and 
NAZARETH, KENTUCKY 


Liberal Arts and Sciences. Accredited by 
State and Regional agencies. Degrees con- 
ferred: B.A., B.S. Teacher-training, Music, Art. 
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Book of Catholic Authors, II 
Edited by Walter Romig $2.20 


An improvement over Volume I—informal 
autobiographies of 58 writers—should be in 
every school and parish library. 


Bound for Glory 

Woody Guthrie Dutton, $3.00 
M. J. Harding in America: “... a thoroughly 
weird story with little of art and plenty of 
artifice, grammatically grotesque and brazenly 
vulgar.” 
(Disap proved.) 


Brazil Under Vargas 
Karl Loewenstein Macmillan, $2.75 


Catholic World: “. . . a patient, honest study 
by a competent specialist who has enjoyed 
the advantage of long and wide experience 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

“  . . careful reader will obtain a better 
knowledge of Brazil, of its political life, and 
of its relation to the United States, than could 
be acquired by a series of personal visits . 
the author is keen . . . careful, broad and 
just.” 

Recommended. 


Brebeuf and His Brethren 
E. J. Pratt Basilian, $1.25 


Denver Register: “This 66-page poem relating 
in blank verse the story of the Jesuit North 
American martyrs received the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s award, presented annually for the best 
volume of poetry published in Canada.” 
Favorable for all. 


Britain and the British People 

Ernest Barker Oxford, $1.25 
Commonweal: “There certainly are few shad- 
ows—and those only flitting ones—in the pic- 
ture Ernest Barker has outlined of his own 
people. 

“On the positive side, however, there are 
many good things convincingly adduced about 
our most intimate anti-Axis ally. 


“One of the curious phenomena brought out 
in this glowing little compendium of informa- 
tion is the influence of religion on the course 
of British politics. 

“... in no other country in the world is 
the individual’s personal liberty so protected 
by statute, common law and tradition. 
Social Economy and Social Services have been 
developed to a point that puts us in the 
shade.” 


Brothers Under the Skin 
Carey McWilliams Little, $3.00 


The theme—our neglect of colored, Indian and 
other minorities. The author, an attorney, has 
been a storm-center in California politics. 
Commonweal: “It is because we now have 
the war that we cannot possibly avoid evalu- 
ating our attitude of racial superiority to men 
within our land whose skin is yellow, or 
bronzed, or black. 

“We will not be able to direct our govern- 
ment until we know the history of past in- 
justices, the condition of present injustice. 
That is why Carey McWilliams has written 
‘Brothers under the Skin’—all the facts are 
there, the most unpleasant facts—and that is 
why we must read what he has written. 


Building of Eternal Rome 
E. K. Rand Harvard, $3.50 


This work of a master presents intimate de- 
tails of Roman life. It is a surprise to learn 
that women picketed against the ‘government’ 
and that rationing of food, clothing and trans- 
portation was practiced. 

“This is a pleasing book, particularly so 
to students of Latin.” 


Building of Eternal Rome 
Edward Kennard Rand mutryey : 50 


Thomas F. Woodlock in Commonweal: 
the only spot on earth today which is so “far 
immune from attack by the infernal forces 
of evil . . . is the city by the Tiber . . . book 
gathers up the things which, together, make 
the causes of this somewhat extraordinary 
phenomenon—or, at least, explain it. 

“. . well worthy of its theme from any 
point of view and sheer delight to read.” 
Excellent for all. 


By Nature Free 
Hiriam Haydn Bobbs, $2.75 


J. S. K. in The Sign: “What is enormously 
interesting in this excessively long, but hardly 
ever tedious novel, is Philip’s painful arrival 
at an understanding of human freedom, its 
nature, its cost, and its ramifications. . . . His 
thought remains on the exclusively natural 
lavel, hence is not complete . . . some pointless 
suburban adultery and a sensation seduction 
scene. . . Were it not for these passages 
and some bits in questionable taste, this 
might be recommended as a thoroughly adult 
novel.” 

Elizabeth M. Joyce in America: “. . 
deeply interesting study of a young ieticitoctal 
and his futile rebellion against environment 
. . . ordinary Americans . . . in an ordinary, 
middle-class neighborhood . . . 
material, Mr. Haydn has produced an ab- 
sorbing novel. 

“The chief fault in the book lies in its 
excessive profanity and casual obscenities. . . . 
As a literary contribution, it will rank with 
this year’s best.” 


Capricornia 

Xavier Herbert 
Strictly adult. 

This narrative in fictional form of North- 
ern Australia, mostly since World War I re- 
ceived the Sesquicentennial Literary Prize of 
the Commonwealth. 

America: “His true thesis (be his motiva- 
tion as patriotic as he says) is a threnody 
upon the brutal, inhuman, unjust, and (it 
would seem) largely unremedied treatment of 
the aboriginal blackmen, whom degraded Eu- 
ropeans—coming to the vast tropical conti- 
nent—exploited, degraded lower than them- 
selves, officially mistreated, and all but exter- 
minated. 

“ . . may be praised for . . . craftsmanship 

. . vivid description . . . Dickensian touch 
of characterization . . . yet the whole and com- 
pleted impression his book leaves is lugubrious, 
pessimistic, helpless, hopeless . . . it is one- 
sided . . . there was in Australia’s pioneering 
the influence, for positive good and for nega- 
tive correction, of the heroic pioneer Catholics 
(priest and layman) whose present-day breth- 
ren, and sons and daughters, form the glory of 
Catholicity in Australia now. That influence 
cannot, as Xavier Herbert does, be ignored.” 


A-C, $3.00 


out of this © 
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Arthur J. Hope* in Ave Marie: “The novel 
is well written . .. sustains an interest that 
never flags . . . seldom preachy .. . a bit 
bawdy, although seldom crude . . . out of the 
incredible number of figures in the book, there 
emerges not a single noble decent one. We 
wonder if Herbert is a sour young man. ., 
fair to his medium . . . describes Protestant 
Missionaries as covetous bigots . . . Catholics 
are mostly ignored. , . .” 

*author of Notre Dame—100 Years, $4.00. 


Care and Feeding of Children 

L. E. Holt, Jr., M.D. Appleton, $2.00 
I haven’t had time to read the advance copy 
of this book, or have it reviewed. But | 
feel I am taking no chance on rating it as 
excellent, based on the original edition—the 
most widely used and popular book ever 
published in its field. The children of a million 
mothers were raised on the earlier editions. 
This is an enlargement and a revision by the 
son of the original author. 

“Holt’s” has long been the parents’ bible, 
Celestial Homespun. The Life of 


Isaac Thomas Hecker 
Katherine Burton 


C.B.C. Newsletter: “. . 


Longmans, $3.00 
. he founded the 


society . . . known as The Paulists, whose 
wonderful work . . . has won world-wide 
approbation. 


“Mrs. Burton, herself a convert, writes with 
genuine sympathy... .” 

Catholic World: “...a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic and readable story of a truly great 
American priest.” 

Satisfactory for all—greater appeal to adults, 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
Ellen Hart Smith Harvard, $3.75 


Michael Williams in The Commonweal: “ 
the prime purpose of my comments is to gain 
readers for one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of successful biography that has ever 
come my way. . .. Miss Smith, it would 
appear, began by being vague about Charles 
Carroll, ‘prepared to be bored with the plaster 
saint I’d heard Charles Carroll was.’ Then, 
as she really began her very thorough studies 
of the tremendously voluminous documents, 
it would seem that she fell in love with the 
very real man entombed in the documents, 
conventionally portrayed, on the one hand 
as a sort of ‘plaster saint,’ or, on the other 
hand, shockingly neglected by the secular bi- 
ographers and historians of men and events of 
the American Revolution. 

“. . . now, more than a century after 
his serene and beautiful death—as described 
so simply in this book, the most mellow yet 
solemn passage of soul out of time into 
eternity I ever read, or ever heard about— 
a woman writer brings him back, a living 
force, to our life of today, perhaps of to- 
morrow as well. . . . In religious matters, 
she professes some sort of Protestanism, left 
vaguely indicated, perhaps not very important 
to herself, yet her responsiveness to the deep 
things as well as to the exterior idiosyncracies 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton’s complex 
yet harmonious character, enables her to 
render justice to the Catholicism of Carroll 
in a more convincing, because objective, way 
than the eulogies of many Catholic writers 
who have written more copiously and mort 
enthusiastically. 
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EXCELLENT 


THE LITTLE PRINCE 


Antoine De Saint-Exupery R. & H., $2.00 
Frepertec CropiIn 
André Maurois Illus. Harper, $1.75 


Reviewed by Mary Canisius, S.C.N., 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Fortunately, it is now becoming the 
fashion for the better music depart- 
ments in our schools to have libraries all 
their own, whether it be but one shelf 
of selected works or a room full of at- 
tractive and informing tomes. As with 
other types of libraries in our schools, 
the one in charge must budget very care- 


fully her small fund, and a knowledge~ 
of worthwhile books is a sime qua non. _ 


This book by Andre Maurois is suitable 
both for the music department and the 
school library. 


Frederic Chopin, that rare personality 
of romance and reality, is happy in his 
biographer and in the artist who has 
portrayed him exquisitely with color 
and graceful line. 


The brief foreword gives an illumi- 
nating picture of Chopin’s country and 
people, an appreciation which sets the 
tone for the entire biography. 

“Poland,” he tells us, “is a noble country, 
as gifted as it is unfortunate. . . . But in 
spite of being enslaved and persecuted, she 
has preserved her pride and beauty. Poles are 
daring, imaginative, and chivalrous. . . . In 
Poland, squire and peasant alike know how to 
fight, to dance, to sing. During her tragic 
history of oppression and slavery, her mu- 
sicians and poets have helped her to recover 
and live again.” 

We of America recall another of Po- 
land’s gifted sons — Paderewski! Be- 
ginning with the birth of this child of 
music, of storm and sunshine, and of 
tragic exile, the author tells the story 
of the pianist as only an artist can 
portray it, with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the beauty and courage, the 
weaknesses and fears, and the misunder- 
standings that genius is heir to. He 
makes the point that it was Chopin’s 
profoundly rooted love of country that 
gave his music such grandeur and grace, 
and that we who love his music should 
find beauty and strength in our own 
love of country and in the cherishing 
of its traditions. 

Andre Maurois’s Chopin should de- 
light both adolescents and adults. 

e @. 2 


A book recently off the press is An- 
toine De Saint-Exupery’s exquisite The 


Little Prince, illustrated by the author 
himself with meticulous care in water- 
colors that really illuminate his story. 
This is the same Saint-Exupery who is 
the author of Night Flight; Wind, 
Sand, Stars, and The Flight to Arras. 
One, therefore, opens this his latest 
work with a degree of pleasurable ex- 
pectancy. The anticipation is fulfilled 
in the reading. 


The Little Prince may be pronounced 
a fairy tale without the fairies, or an 
allegory: it is, in truth, a challenge to 
change our scale of values; to break 
away from our preoccupation with 
things, to the extent that we may be- 
come human again; that we may under- 
stand anew the values of the things of 
the spirit, and the happiness of love 
and friendship. The secret that the fox 
taught the prince was this (and it, too, 
is a hidden truth): “It is only with the 
heart that one can see rightly; what is 
essential is invisible to the eye.” This, 
we emphasize, is not a sermon; it is 
rather an exquisite fantasy with Truth 
at its core. It ends on this note of 
mystery: “‘. . . nothing in the universe 
can be the same if somewhere, we do 
not know where, a sheep that we never 
saw has—yes or no?—eaten a rose.... 
And no grown-up will ever understand 
that this is a matter of so much im- 
portance.” 

Neither M. Maurois nor M. Saint- 
Exupery write-down to their prospec- 
tive readers. Rather, they expend all 
the resources of their art, both in print 
and picture, to lift the child’s mind to 
meet their own on the higher plane of 
truth and beauty. 


* * * 
e 
Marriage 
MARRIAGE 
William Lyon Phelps Dutton, 50c 


The publishers tell us this little volume 
is one of their best-selling books. 

“Billy” Phelps has had fifty years of 
teaching experience. This book is a lec- 
ture—a dozen lectures—and a sermon— 
but you’d never think of it as either. It 
reads with the easy informality for 
which its author’s teaching has been 
known. It demolishes much modern bal- 
derdash with the same free easy manner 
with which you might expect a fresh 
breeze to clear the murky vapors from a 
smoke-filled room. 
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“Morals do not change,” he says—no 
argument—why should there be? Peo- 
ple anticipating marriage need training 
in character, not sex. Different? Yes— 
because Phelps writes as a Christian— 
“There is no life but of the spirit.” 


And how are we to obtain character? 
“The surest way,” he says, “is through 
Religion—Religion in the home,” “Re- 
ligious faith is a central heating plant, 
it warms and energises one’s whole ex- 
perience.” Sacramental religion is not 
mentioned. The author has probably 
been deprived of that great experience. 


The author does not tell us to what 
faith he adheres, but he tells us of many 
things he cannot comprehend. He is not 
such an optimist, for example, as those 
who have no religious faith and can yet 
be cheerful. To remain cheerful while 
assuming that one has no higher fate 
than the grasshopper “requires an opti- 
mism that infinitely surpasses Polly- 
anna.” 

Is the book worth reading? Well, 
when this reviewer, who has been mar- 
ried for thirty years, reached the last 
page he turned back to the first, and 
read it again. Whatever your state in 
life he hopes you will not miss the ex- 
perience. 

—J.C.T. 


* * * 


“POISE” 


Your Editor does not pose as an ex- 
pert on women’s magazines. He has 
enough trouble trying to keep up with 
current books. And, he doesn’t claim to 
be anything more than a sort of ob- 
server in that field either. But, because 
of Booxs ON TRIAL, and “The Thomas 
More,” and various other activities, he 
sees and hears and reads quite a few 
comments between one week-end and 
another. 

And one of the things he observes is 
the continued improvement of the very 
attractive illustrated magazine “Poise,” 
now in its fifth volume. The sub-title of 
this publication—a monthly at $2.50 
per year—published at Minneapolis—is 
“National Voice of Catholic Women.” 

We are not acquainted with the pub- 
lishers and our only knowledge of the 
Staff is by way of the excellent work 
they produce—which, it seemed to us, 
as we looked at the May issue just re- 
ceived, ought to have a word of praise— 
and here it is. It looks like something 
worth supporting. 
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Chicken Every Sunday 
Rosemary Taylor 


Chicago Daily News: “. 
once or twice.” 


Whittlesey, $2.75 
. . downright bawdy 


Chile 
Erne Fergusson Knopf, $3.50 
Commonweal: “Erna Fergusson is a prac- 


ticed hand at writing up a country; also the 
majority of her volumes have dealt with 
Latin America. Her manner is decidedly in- 
formal . . . has a real friendliness toward the 
Catholicism of her hosts.” 

James W. Plamondon in the New World: 
“...., entertaining, personally conducted tour 
of the little known but often mentioned land 
of Chile... . 

“. . . a living geography with moods and 
emotions responding to the changing environ- 
re 

“. . . not too heavy but usually chatty 
and rather informal, spiced with . . . piquant 
satire . . . should be of interest and do much 
to promote an understanding of Pan-American 
relations.” 


Chile. A Geographical Extravaganza 

Benjamin Subercaseaux Macmillan, $3.00 
James W. Plamondon in New World: “This 
is a living geography with moods and emo- 
* tions responding to the changing environment. 
. . . The map of Chile comes to life under 
the author’s magic pen. 

“. . . the book is not too heavy but usually 
chatty and rather informal . . . should be of 
interest and do much to promote an under- 
standing of Pan-American relations.” 


The Christian State 
Augustine J. Osgniach Bruce, $3.75 


Robert C. Harnett in America: “... we can 
be deeply grateful to Dr. Osgniach for giving 
us within the pages of this single volume a 
much-needed comprehensive exposition of the 
Christian philosophy of the state.” 


The Church in Disrepute 


Bernard Iddings Beli Harper, $1.50 
Commonweal: “. . . stirring and well-written 
book. . . . Although a great deal of what 


he has to say is a criticism of his own 
church, Catholics will sadly note that some 
things apply to themselves as well. In utter 
candor, his witty and shrewd analyses, his 
concise and plastic style recommend his book 
highly for any mature reader. 

“His faith in democracy . . . seems to be 
quite shattered, for economic reasons, and 
he seems, like.so many priests and clergymen, 
quite prepared to see an Anglo-Saxon version 
of ‘totalitarianism arise out of the war. 

“  . . full of shrewd aphorisms and striking 
observations, especially those on the shallow 
faith in progress, the role of ecclesiastical au- 
thority in great spiritual movements, the dan- 
gers of a clerical mind and the current mis- 
conceptions of the laity, of what makes a 
good clergyman. 


A Circle in the Water 


Helen Hull Coward, $2.50 
J. S. K. in The Sign: “... a readable story 
without much depth . . . well-made . . . not 


profound . . . a biting commentary on modern 
marriage.” 


Citizen Tom Paine 

Howard Fast Duell, $2.75 
Contains offensive passages. Should not be 
harmful to mature minds. 


The City 
Eliel Saarinen Reinhold, $3.50 


City-planning—the war against slums and de- 
cay—social and economic problems—the au- 
thor’s remedy is decentralization—the large 
city is a nightmare which should be split up 
into units—leaving open spaces between. 

The author is not seeking beauty as in jew- 
elry but rather the kind of beauty that signi- 
fies health; and not only what might be called 
mere animal health, but the health that pro- 
motes thought and wholesome living. 


While written largely for the specialist the 
book is recommended for the many others 
who should be thinking of these problems in 
terms of post-war conditions. 


The Collected Poems of 
Charles L. O’Donnell 

University Press, $2.50 
The Cowl: “One of the best efforts expended 
recently for the cause of Catholic letters in 
America . . . place its title foremost on your 
list when about to shop for graduation, feast- 
day, or birthday gifts.” 
Top-rank poetry—for all. 


Combined Operations 

Hilary St. George Saunders Macmillan, $2.00 
This is more than a recital of the exploits of 
the Commandos. It-includes the accomplish- 
ments of the men picked from the Royal 
Navy, Army and Air Force, together with 
those from the U. S. Rangers and others of 
the United Nations—all joined, to carry out 
their missions in Combination. 

This is the Official story—by the Official 
Recorder. Unemotionally, and consequently, 
all the more absorbingly, he tells the inside 
details of many exploits, such as the attempted 
capture of Rommel and the landing in Africa. 
It is very good. 

Satisfactory for all. 


Companion to the Summa. 
Vol. IV., the Way of Life 

Walter Farrell, O.P. Sheed and Ward, $3.75 
Dominicana: “It seems assured that the Way 
of Life will quickly outstrip the preceding 
volumes which have been steady best-sellers 
since their first appearance. The eulogistic 
reception which has greeted Fr. Farrell’s works 
makes superfluous any further commenda- 
tion.” 

David Dalrymple in Commonweal: “. . . for 
beginners and advanced alike. It is, in fact, 
for all who would penetrate the deepest 
mysteries of reality and know the Way of 
Eternal Life.” 

(One of the “books of the generation.” ) 


Complete Life, The 
John Erskine Messner, $3.00 


America: “Autobiography is one of the more 
subtle and difficult among the literary arts. 
Mr. Erskine solves the problem of approach 
by using the oblique, yet personal, manner 
of his beloved master, Michel de Montaigne. . . 

“The intelligent Catholic will be much in- 


terested in Mr. Erskine’s dicta on ‘Religion’; 
he will respect his ideas on ‘Marriage,’ but 
will register a polite and firm demurrer on 
the question of divorce. . . . The author here 
reveals himself, for all his love of Catholic 
liturgy and Anglican common prayer, the 
very avatar of the Good Pagan. Like other 
great Liberals of literature, beginning with 
Marcus Aurelius and coming down through 
Mill to Shaw, he makes the mistake of gaug- 
ing average human nature by his own.” 
(Adults—WR.) 


Conditions of Peace 
Edward Hallett Carr Macmillan, $2.50 


Catholic World: “The Professor of Interna- 
tional Politics in the University College of 
Wales, is a patient thinker, broad of vision, 
well-balanced, foresighted; and he has given 
us an objective, carefully reasoned book.” 


Confessions of St. Augustine 
Translated by F. J. Sheed S. & W., $3.00 


Perennially alive and equally important to 
every age, the writings of St. Augustine ar 
second only to the Scriptures in the spiritual 
field. 

No special claim is made for this new trans- 
lation except that “it ‘tries to be in the English 
the people speak now.” The whole of the 
Confessions are included and the translator 
seems to have achieved his purpose to make 
it possible for ordinary readers to secur 
a reasonable understanding of the many prob- 
lems that confronted this great character on 
his way to conversion. 


(Excellent for the mature.) 


Constantine the Great 

Lloyd B. Holsapple S. & W., $3.0 
The Missionary: “. . . honest and thorough 
study, dignified in tone, charitable in judg 
ment, pertinent in its lessons.” 


(For all.) 


Crescent Carnival 
Frances Parkinson Keyes Messner, $3.00 


The Commonweal: “These ‘romances’ are de- 
tailed with unpleasant explicitness in the 
current best-seller mode, with the tediow 
love-making of a movie scenario, and the 
mawkish sentimentality of the more lurid 
Victorian novel. It is hard to be ‘kind’ to 
the manifest absurdities of the book.” 
(Unfavorable.) 


Dark Darragh 

Edith R. Mapother AC, $2.50 
“Pleasant—gentle—and never crude,” says 
Contributor Leo R. Ward, author of Now 
Scotia, whose review will appear in our net 
issue. First novel—beyond H.S. 


Don’t Blame the Generals 
Alan Moorehead Harper, $3.5 


America: “The author was a correspondef 
during 1941 and 1942, in North Africa an 
in India. Compared with his dispatches at tit 
time, this book supplements them by account 
of mistakes and bunglings then concealed } 
the Censor. 

“  . , his visit to India is very interesting. 


Satisfactory for all. 
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Dr. Bowdern 
On Anti-Semitism 


OVERCOMING ANTI-SEMITISM 

Solomon Andhil Fineberg Harper, $2.00 
Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., 
Ph.D., Dean, Graduate School, The 
Creighton University. 

The author, Dr. Fineberg, is a col- 
lege graduate who fought with the 
marines in World War I and then be- 
came a Rabbi and a Ph.D. His book 
would be interesting enough just as it 
is but it becomes of keenest interest for 
a Catholic by just imagining the title 
to be Overcoming Anti-Catholicism, by 
substituting the Inquisition for the Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion, etc. In 
fact it will do for a handbook of 
defense for any minority group that 
suffers discrimination, unpopularity or 
persecution in the United States. 


A Remedy 


Dr. Fineberg calls for a long-time 
plan or policy of education of the 
American public. Anti-Semitism exists. 
“An anti-Semitic is one who seeks 
to arouse against Jews the malice of 
others.” If he is a professional agitator, 
no education can cure him. An agitator 
is usually of such a low character and 
of such an unsavory past that he will 
soon lay himself open to legal counter- 
attack on a number of charges. He 
should be taken out of circulation by 
bringing him to count on a charge other 
than anti-semitism. 

Occasional “incidents” or offensive 
conduct on the part of otherwise good 
citizens should be handled by a perma- 
nent committee of some organization. 
This committee should be comprised of 
a seasoned “board of strategy” who 
have had experience in dealing tact- 
fully with delicate situations. If ir- 
responsible and hysterical individuals 
are allowed to rush in, a bad affair 
will only be made worse. 


The Best Answer 


The best defense for Jews (and Cath- 
dlics) is a positive program of good 
living and the building up of a repu- 
tation for good citizenship. This will 
include making many individual friends 
and by participating in civic and social 
affairs, especially by accepting a share 
of public service at a personal sacrifice 
—the Community Chest, Red Cross, 
luncheon clubs, Chamber of Commerce, 
etc. “One Jew (or Catholic) on the 
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local Boy Scout Council is worth 10,000 
Jews (or Catholics) at the night clubs.” 


Not for Jews Alone 


The shortcomings of Jews (and Cath- 
olics) is often enough trumpeted from 
the housetops. If a little dignified and 
favorable publicity could be tactfully 
directed to their virtues, progress could 
be made. The book is full of methods, 
devices and techniques for removing 
irritations and promoting mutual under- 
standing and good will. 

So, while the book is primarily writ- 
ten for Jews and is planned to teach 
them how to combat Anti-Semitism, it 
could easily serve any other minority 
group faced with similar problems. It 
can teach a Catholic how to combat 
anti-Catholic prejudice, especially in 
those parts of the United States where 
Catholics are only a small percentage 
of the population. 


* w * 


Riley Hughes 
THE Way SoME PEOPLE LIVE 

John Cheever , Random, $2.00 
Reviewed by Contributing Editor Riley 
Hughes, Providence College, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Seldom does a book of short stories 
present the unified pattern of experience 
and the single affirmation or negation 
about life of which the novel is the 
outstanding vehicle. It is even more 
striking to find that unity in a collec- 
tion of stories written over the greater 
part of a decade. The Way Some People 
Live has that singleness of effect—one 
of negation, be it added. The book is 
at once a damning indictment of “some 
people” and an involuntary confession 
of the author’s limited intellectual and 
philosophical horizons. 

If the author himself had not fallen 
victim to the barren materialism he de- 
picts, he might lay some claim to being 
a satirist applying surgery to the de- 
cayed matter of our day. Taken singly, 
a great number, perhaps a plurality, 
of these stories may be considered as 
“harmless.” They see, on the purely 
material level, the despair resulting 
from the drab materialism of urban life 
—You don’t know who has the apart- 
ment above you and you don’t know 


who has the apartment under you and 


what can you do?”—and they analyze 
the prettified barrenness of darkest sub- 
urbia. But from keen, sensitive observa- 
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tion they go on to reflection, and here 
the author’s philosophy is as footless as 
the lives he has etched with such dry 
brilliance. Taken all together, these 
stories add up to a refined, subtly self- 
conscious despair. 

Mr. Cheever’s longer and more am- 
bitious efforts tend to be stories of 
romantic adultery concerning dull, 
pompous automata who lack the hu- 
manity to make them great sinners. 
The last half dozen stories take urban 
America through its war years, and 
here the author’s matter and manner 
go counter not only to morals but 
morale. Of the lost young men going 
into the Army he writes with the same 
hopelessness as of their depression-held 
predecessors. The literary historian and 
the moral theologian may find melan- 
choly source material in The Way Some 
People Live; others will do well to pass 
it up. 

* BS * 


Adelaide I. Barry 
COMMENTS 


THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS 

Alfred Noyes 

We are dealing these days with those 
who would sweep away the lessons of 
the past and begin again, thrusting 
upon us with colossal effrontery their 
own ill-considered answers to the ques- 
tions life presents. 

Alfred Noyes, in “The Edge of the 
Abyss’ puts it this way: The world- 
wide attack on the religion founded by 
Christ has been based on a complete 
misunderstanding of the relation be- 
tweeen the measurements of science in 
the phenomenal world and the spiritual 
values which belong to the world of ul- 
timate reality — this misunderstandmg 
has been fostered and spread by incom- 
petent thinkers, inadequately acquamt- 
ed with the great results of human 
thought in the past. 


The thinker who takes his stand with 
Truth, but who is subjected to the 
pressure of false standards in literature 
and philosophy set by pseudo-intellec- 
tuals, will be grateful for this book 
which gives in detail many of the errors 
and absurdities found in writings wrong- 
ly held up for esteem. 

New York City 


* x 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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Economics in Uniform 
A. T. Lauterbach Princeton, $3.00 


War economy to many people means ration- 
ing, ceiling prices and higher taxes. When pay- 
checks shrink by 20% on July 1st there will 
be still further considerations brought nearer 
to home. Nevertheless, the broader implica- 
tions of our present tragedy are still un- 
intelligible to most of our people. More than 
that, they are seemingly not of interest. 

In 1914-18 we had to make some adjust- 
ments. They were not serious, as the war 
didn’t last very long. When it ended we went 
back to the old styles. With the rise of ‘Hitler, 
Germany expanded the previous improviza- 
tions into a permanent state of affairs. In- 
stead of “War economy” they developed a 
“military economy,” and this volume is a 
valuable contribution to this important world 
question, based on a seemingly vast knowledge 
of conditions throughout the world. The au- 
thor believes our post-war economy will be 
subject to far greater social controls than 
previously existed. How could anyone doubt 
it? 


Educational Publicity 

Benjamin Fine Harper, $3.00 
There is often an excellent reason for giving 
space to mention of a book on a specialized 
subject in a book guide for the general reader. 
In this case, the reason is that the subject is 
of technical utility to the apostolic objectives 
which Books oN TRIAL numbers among its 
services. 

The possibilities for effective public relations 
on the part of Catholic schools and colleges 
have scarcely been realized, and the technical 
processes by which a publicity program can 
be carried out remain almost unknown. 

To the end of perfecting one’s technique 
in submitting news material to the papers, 
magazines, and radio, Mr. Fine’s book is 
indispensable. —Rmney HvucHes 


English People, The 

D.W. Brogan Knopf, $3.00 
Catholic World: “. . . John Chamberlain 
has made the comment (New York Times, 
April 8th) that Mr. Willkie, while insisting 
upon the fact that we must understand 
Russia, has nothing to say with regard to 
the necessity of Russia understanding America. 
The business then of explaining nations to 
one another, is an urgent, if delicate, task. 

“In this field few writers have been more 
intelligently active than the much traveled 
author of the book now under review—a man 
educated at Glasgow, Oxford, and Harvard, 
and at the present time a Professor at Cam- 
bridge. . . . Tutor at Oxford. . . . Lecturer 
at the U. of London .. . head of the Ameri- 
can Section of Intelligence, B.B.C. 

“All in all, it is an honest, balanced, and 
enlightening book, with limitations to be 
sure, yet commending itself by its uniform 
tone of moderation and good humor... .” 
(Voting Age.) 


The Fireside Book of Dog Stories 
Jack Goodman, Editor S. & S., $3.00 


This is a good compilation of favorite stories 
which should be quite pleasing to any boy or 
girl interested in dogs. 


Flight to Arras 

Antoine de Saint-Exupery R. & H., $2.75 
Hartford Transcript: “Exquisitely written, the 
book comes to grips with the false philosophy 
which has wrecked our civilization.” 


The Forest and the Fort 
Hervey Allen F. & R., $2.50 


The first in a projected series of novels—six 
are expected, each to be published individually 
—the collection will be called The Disinherited. 

This first volume is the story of ‘the siege 
of Fort Pitt and the chief character is a Paul 
Bunyanesque giant who was taken prisoner 
as a child by the Indians and by the chiefs 
given special training. 

There is quite sufficient in the way of 
Indian fighting, smuggling, reasonable plots 
and counterplots and what not to sustain 
interest, and while this is an adult book— 
(younger people should be reading things 
more important)—it is reasonably restrained 
and free from language or incident of ob- 
jectionable nature. 

J. S. K. in The Sign: “The climate of 
primitive America is well conveyed by Mr. 
Allen. He has a story to tell and he has the 
equipment for telling it, but his pace is 
tortoiselike, he dallies too long with irrele- 
vancies, his carefully planted carnal interludes 
are wearying, and some of the philosophizing 
thrust into the mouths of certain characters 
tends to be insipid.” 

Adults—with reservations, 


Mr. Fortune Finds a Pig 

H.C. Bailey D. D., $2.00 
Discounting the elements of superstition, this 
book is not objectionable for general reading. 


The Gaunt Woman 

Edmund Gilligan Scribner’s, $2.50 
Catholic World: “If you like sea-stories, try 
this one. . . . There is a touch of romance, 
and it’s all clean.” 
(Better suited to those beyond H.S. age.) 


George Washington Carver 

Rackham Holt Doubleday, $3.50 
Commonweal: “... an absorbing story. Few 
men in modern times spent themselves so 
unstintingly for their own people and the 
good of the whole human race.” 
(Recommended to all.) 


Gideon Planish 


Sinclair Lewis Random, $2.50 


Harold C. Gardiner in America: “.. . literary 
slapsticks . . . loud guffaws, wide grins, audible 
snickers . . . not social satire . . . but carica- 
ture. 

“One critic recently summed up Mr. Lewis 
quite neatly by saying that, after all his tilt- 
ing at horrid straw men, ‘the village atheist 
goes back to playing checkers with the deacon.’ 

3 . a few naughty passages . . . quite 


adolescent —like little boys saying bad 
words. .. .” 
The Sign: “... a brisk job of pillorying 


professional liberals, protest-signers, do-good- 
ers, organizers, and ‘philanthrobbers’ . . . he 
has chosen to disguise his thesis as a novel. 

“The scorching indictment of ‘molders of 
public opinion’ ought to delight the heart of 
a much put-upon public.” 


Commonweal: “... a disappointment... 
satire pure and undiluted. Yet satire, to be 
effective, must bear some sort of relation to 
truth... .. 

“, . supposed to portray the life of a pro- 
fessional ‘organization’ executive, a man who 
earns his living soliciting money from the 
public for worthy ‘causes,’ most of them 
nebulous and many of them of a ‘pressure- 
group’ variety . . . its greatest weakness . 
it does not distinguish between the various 
sorts of organizations. . . 

“ . , Lewis has not lost his wizardry. De- 
spite the emptiness, the unreality of his sub- 
ject matter he has spun out a yarn to hold 
your interest, to amuse you.” 


Golden Wedding 
Jo Pagano Random, $2.50 


Commonweal: “. . . no particular plot ... 
a short family odyssey. 

“ . . the very embodiment of the life of 
an Italian immigrant family from the first 
arrival . . . to the successful absorption of 
their children in the American scene. 

“.. book ... to entertain any American’s 
leisure hours, and to warm any American’s 
heart.” 

Satisfactory for all, 


Good-Bye My Son 
Marjorie Coryn A. C., $2.75 


Not harmful for mature adult students of 
Napoleon, although somewhat sordid. 


Green Is the Golden Tree 


Rhoda Truax Bobbs, $2.50 
Mary Toomey in America: “. . . novel con- 
cerns . . . a co-operative community . . 


during . . . Civil War years. 

“  . . firmly constructed. . . . The author 
proves her point that theory alone is futile 
to relieve injustice.” 


(For all.) 
Henry Ford 

William A. Simonds Bobbs, $3.50 
Commonweal: “. . . Ford is simply not one 


of those rich men whom you can dismiss . .. 
has made a tremendous impress on our na 
tional life . . . for good as well as for great 
evil. 

“Perhaps the most typical episode related 
in this book is that of Ford’s behavior during 
the conferences between the company and 
the auto workers’ union when finally this 
great industrial empire yielded to the pressure 
and decided to become a closed shop . .. 
every so often Ford would separate from the 
two groups discussing details and sit by him- 
self, announcing that ‘he was going to repre- 


sent the public’. 
For the General Reader. 


The Hill 
David Greenhood Duell, $2.50 
J. K. Paulding in Commonweal: “.. . & 


native American as you make them—without 
on that account appearing distinctively Cali- 
fornian. 

“ |. not a novel, rather a string of ind- 
dents and conversations . . . but full of vivid 
life, and couched in the authentic accents of 
a race.” 

(For adult reading.) 
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MARITAIN 


THE TWILIGHT OF CIVILIZATION 
Jacques Maritain S. & W. $1.50 
John S. Kennedy, Staff Member, in 
Hartford Transcript: “Mr. Maritain 
sees the basic conflict of our time as 
one between clashing versions of hu- 
manism. There are as many kinds of 
humanism as there are definitions of the 
nature of man. 


“The central (and fatal) defect of 
the classical humanism of the Renais- 
sance and thereafter consisted in this, 
that it represented man as absolutely 
self-sufficient, an end in himself, a law 
unto himself. It denied any connection 
with, dependence on, and responsibility 
to, God . . . it isolated the individual 
in his own ego . . . making him essen- 
tially and radically selfish . . . it denied 
not only the realm of the supra-rational 
(e.g., God, revelation), but also that of 
the non-rational (e.g., the will) and that 
of the imfra-rational (e.g., lower im- 
pulses and appetites). Thus was formed 
the man of ‘bourgeois phariasaism’, ex- 
alted in the nineteenth century .. . 


“Other varieties .. . Nazi humanism, 
which proves that ‘after having put God 
aside in order to become self-sufficient, 
man loses his soul’ and is engulfed in 
an ‘irrationalist tidal wave’... Marx- 
ian Communism, also humanistic in the 
sense that it flatly denies the existence 
of God and makes man answerable only 
to himself. 


“This little book is a concentrate of 
previous works . . . tightly packed... 
demands close study. The translation is 
fair. The reader is advised to go from 
this essay to such other volumes by the 
same author as True Humanism,* 
which, for me, is a masterpiece.” 
*Scribner’s, $3.50 


woe * 


A Return to Reason 
Essays in Thomism 
Robert E. Brennan S. & W., $5.00 
Comments by Riley Hughes, Staff Member 


It is a service of the utmost importance to 
the speculative and social philosophy of our 
day to note ‘the increasing influence of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the “perennial philoso- 
phy” on contemporary thought and as a pos- 
sible influence on the post-war period. A 
rather startling example of this influence may 
be found in the course prospectus of a large 
Pacific coast university which recently ex- 
Pressed the hope that “a study of medieval 
authors such as Thomas Aquinas will make 
the student a bit more hesitant voluntarily to 
give up his inalienable rights guaranteed to 
him by the Constitution.” One wonders if St. 
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Thomas is cited to make the Constitution re- 
spectable or the Constitution to make St. 
Thomas respectable. 

“There is a formidable body of evidence 
that the Thomistic synthesis is again taking 
root in America, in non-Catholic as well as 
Catholic circles, after being absent from our 
thought since the “Summa” had its place 
among the early books at Harvard and wielded 
tremendous influence, in method at least, on 
the work of the Puritan divines. 

“The editor’s challenge to Thomists to 
“speak and write in terms of the problems of 
our age” is brilliantly taken up by the con- 
tributors to this volume. Mortimer Adler 
notes, in an essay on Aquinas’ discussion of 
the nature, sources and kinds of law, that 
“Thomism becomes more intelligible in itself 
by trying to become more intelligible to its 
modern opponents.” 

“Beyond the Crisis of Liberalism” by Yves 
R. Simon describes and presents a remedy for 
the “disastrous disjunction between ‘the spirit 
of truth and the spirit of liberty;” liberal 
agnostics and “Christian” Vichyites both are 
subjected to the clean surgery of philosophical 
analysis. 

“Essays in Thomism” is the third of Dr. 
Brennan’s books to come out under the aegis 
of the Thomistic Institute of Providence Col- 
lege. Here is material for a year’s thinking and 
reading.” 

* * * 


A NEW HELP 
IN BOOK SELECTION 


As the result of nearly three years of work 
by a committee under the able direction of 
Professor Richard James Hurley of the De- 
partment of Library Science of the ‘C. U. of A. 
in Washington, the long awaited Catholic Sup- 
plement to the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, 4th edition, has just ap- 
peared. Two editions are available from the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave- 
nue, New York. The first is a slim red-bound 
edition for $1.50 consisting of the Catholic 
titles only. The second is a combination vol- 
ume including the Standard Catalog and the 
Catholic Supplement and is sold on a service 
basis for a minimum sum of $5.50. The latter 
edition is recommended not only because a 
well-balanced school library needs books on 
aviation, science, and other subjects as well as 
strictly Catholic titles, but also because the 
subscription carries with it four annual sup- 
plements by which libraries will be kept 
abreast of current selections. The Catholic 
titles, following the form of the present work, 
will appear in the September issue of these 
cumulated annuals. 

The list is designed to serve both as a buy- 
ing guide and as a checking list to meet the 
demands of accrediting agencies for an 
authoritative bibliography. This is particularly 
true of agencies using the Evaluative Criteria 
where the proportions of the book stock are 
based upon the Standard Catalog. As might 
be expected, the Catholic Supplement contains 
books mainly in the fields of fiction, literature, 
religion, and biography with less attention to 
social studies, philosophy, history, travel, fine 
arts, science, philology, and practical arts. 
The largest group is religion with 222 titles 
which constitute 27%. This section was edited 
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by Mr. William J. Gibbons, S.J., of Wood- 
stock College, as it was felt that an authority 
in tthe field should have charge of such an 
important section. 

Some 280 associate workers—librarians, 
teachers, library school faculty members, pub- 
lishers, book store owners and others—contrib- 
uted suggested titles and criticized books that 
were listed on the numerous check-lists. An 
Executive Committee of 26 members repre- 
senting various sections of the country, sizes 
and types of schools, teaching communities, 
and educational interests, checked the work 
of the Associates and acted as a jury for final 
selection. Eventualy after some two and one 
half years work, a list of 809 books and 
pamphlets was agreed upon. 

A permanent Committee has now been 
formed. The work will continue and an an- 
nual supplement should appear each Septem- 
ber. The committee welcomes suggestions for 
additional titles, corrections and emendations. 
The list is not perfect, but it is a springboard 
to something better, and should contribute to 
the progress of Catholic high schools. 


. 2-2 


18th Century England 
Melody in Darkness 


Geneva Stephenson 
Reviewed by Dorothy Posey 


A review of this book must necessarily sound 
like an ad for vitamin pills. “Does the daily 
news distress you? Are you fatigued after a 
hard day spent in earning OR buying your 
daily bread? Try MELODY IN DARKNESS! 
Guaranted relief!” For here is the world of 
eighteenth-century England, where you can 
leave all the problems to the hero, and just 
come along for the ride. 

Faintly reminiscent of the old-time movie 
serials, with the enemy in hot pursuit, this 
five-hundred-pager is really much better read- 
ing than its opening indicates, The basic plot 
is simple: a musician blinded in battle meets— 
yes, you’ve guessed it—the ubiquitous and 
ever-fair damsel in distress, and leaves the 
stagnating security of an aristocratic home to 
offer platonic protection on her journey to 
London. The pair encounter many adventures 
before the final romantic close-up. 

In the interests of the shifting scenes of the 
story, however, the romance is soft-pedaled. 
The author is at her best in describing the 
underworld of London. We spend a night in 
the clamorous filth of an ancient flop-house. 
We see bands of pitiful children, trained to 
stegl for their masters. We encounter the or- 
ganised business of kidnaping men in order to 
sell them, at so much a head, for service at 
sea. We find boy sopranos mutilated in order 
to capitalize on their voices. All this contrasts 
with the perfumed lords and ladies who, 
empty of mind and heart, pay admission to 
watch, as a side-show, the nightmare horror 
of Bedlam. 

Glimpses of Handel and Bach, of actors, 
grave-robbers, gypsies, and “wandering Meth- 
odies”—yes, it has just about everything, 
hasn’t it? Only the romance has been sugar- 
coated—all else seems surprisingly graphic. 


a Burs 
Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


Macmillan, $2.75 
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The High Courts of Heaven 
J. V. Hawes Doubleday, $2.00 


Mary E. Hickey in America: “... an au- 
thoritative account of England’s struggle for 
existence during the terrible summer of 1940. . . 


“, . only in a small way a novel. . . more 
pointedly, an exposition of the superiority 
of aircraft—both English and German.” 


A History of Early Christian Literature 
Edgar J. Goodspeed U. of Chicago, $2.50 
America: “Commendable are a graceful presen- 
tation, without sacrifice of scholarliness, that 
breathes life into even musty manuscripts; 
an insight into the New Testament as ‘the 
source of a whole range of literary move- 
ments,’ and an unfailing interest in each 
writers New Testament; a mastery of the 
pen-picture and of pithy summary; and the 
harvest of mature reflection on perplexing 
literary problems of the age.” 
(Favorable—for all.) 


House on Humility Street 

Martin Doherty Longman’s, $3.00 
The Sign: “... a book which should prove 
as popular with alumni of the North American 
College in Rome as I Remember Maynooth 
by Don Boyne proved to be with so many 
of the Irish clergy when it appeared a few 
years ago . . . should find a welcome among 
priests and seminarians generally... . 

“ . . he knows how to write a book.” 


The Human Comedy 

William Saroyan Harcourt, $2.75 
“Saroyan looks at life. And though he may 
fall short of seeing it ‘steadily and whole,’ he 
sees that it is good. You’ll want to look over 
his shoulder; for the author is more than a 
pleasant companion, and the life is that of 
an American family in wartime. The Human 
Comedy is an escape, not from, but through 
reality. 

“Like Dickens, the author frequently crashes 
through the masks of his characters, in pro- 
posing his ideas. Also like Dickens, Saroyan 
wins our ready forgiveness. 

“The Human Comedy has all of Saroyan’s 
powers, with few of Saroyan’s mistakes. You 
may see the movie; but be sure tto read the 
book, in order to do yourself and this simple 
novel. full. justice. 

St. Mary’, Kansas —JoHN KiILLoREN 


Catholic World: “. . . the good fairy who 
blessed Saroyan with exceptional qualities, 
withheld other precious gifts, at the same time 
leaving him unaware of his limitations . . . he 
wantonly annoys us with vague, pseudo- 
mystical unco-ordinated allusions and sugges- 
tions. . . . Too bad that this book was not 
subjected to the attention of an editorial 
surgeon! Yet perhaps the law of compen- 
sation requires that Saroyan must set down 
whatever comes into his head and think it 
great. 

(Consenus Favorabie to this book.) 


Intellectual America 


Oscar Cargill Macmillan, $5.00 


The Thomist: “Mr. Cargill investigates the 
predominant schools of thought in America 
through the literature that has appeared here 
during the last decade . . . striving mostly for 
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clear presentation without evaluation; this he 
promises in a later volume.” 


For mature students. 


Intercultural Education in 
American Schools 

Vickery & Cole Harper, $2.00 
Thomas F. Doyle in Commonweal: “... the 
first of a projected series of manuals to help 
public school teachers—and ultimately their 
pupils—to deal realistically with the problem 
of intercultural and interracial tensions in 
America. 

“. . prolific in suggestions and ideas for 
teachers equipped and willing to face the 
problem of combating prejudices and mis- 
understandings.” 

For mature readers. 


Invitation to Spanish, An 
M. & E. Madrigal S. &S., $1.50 


Commonweal: “Qué es este libro? Es un 
libro de cuarenta y cuatro conversaciones 
illustradas sobre las plantas y los animales, 
el cuerpo humano . . . y muchas otras cosas 
. .. un medio agradable de aprender el lengua- 
je de los Espanoles. . . . Como usted lo vea, 
no es muy dificil.” 


It’s Your Souls. We Want 
S. W. Herman, Jr. Harper, $2.50 


Having been pastor of the American Church in 
Berlin for five years just prior to the war 
with the U. S., it is natural that Mr. Herman’s 
emphasis should be on Protestanism. The 
Catholic experience, however, is mentioned. 

The future outlook is dark, indeed. The 
absence of chaplains—the systematic effort 
to uproot Christianity—the entrance of all 
new clergy cut off—and, most of all, the 
supression of honest reports by which the 
people could learn the whole monstrous ugli- 
ness of Nazi designs—all these bode ill for 
Christians of whatever creed—since they fur- 
nished the only serious opposition. 

Last time the Jew was made the scapegoat. 
This time it is likely to be the Christian. In 
fact, it will be, unless great wisdom is exercised 
by the victors when Germany falls. It is not 
possible to believe that the author is not 
wrong on many points, nevertheless, his book 
is a deeply interesting commentary. 

Max Fischer in Commonweal: “We should 
not overrate the effects of nazification. Inside 
the German soul the forces of fifteen Christian 
centuries are not yet extinguished.” 


(Satisfactory for all.) 


Joshua Moore, American 
George F. Hummel Doubleday, $2.50 
Uneven cavalcade of three centuries of an 
American family. Much objectionable matter. 
Definitely not recommended. 
—R. H. 


Judgment of the Nations 

Christopher Dawson S. & W., $2.50 
Philosophic Abstracts: “. . . a very profound 
book, written by an author who is able to 
utilize the arguments of history, political and 
social theory, moral philosophy, and above all, 
of religion, in the support of a very tenable 
thesis.” 
Excellent—Mature. 
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Klondike Mike. An Alaskan Odyssey 

Merrill Denison Morrow, $3.50 
Americas: “. . . amazing biography of an 
Irish-Canadian bears out all the fantastic 
stories we have ever read or heard of the 
Alaskan gold rush. 


Recommended as entertaining reading for 
young and old.” O.K. 


Land Where Time Stands Still 

Max Miller Dodd, $3.00 
A travelog of a motor truck trip through 
Lower California with a party of naturalists, 
The opening chapters—celebration of fiestas 
by natives—humorously narrated . . . the re- 
mainder—amusing account of trip to end of 
peninsula. 

Marvelous photos—good cover map. 
High School and up. 


Last of Summer 
Kate O’ Brien Doubleday, $2.50 


Some say it’s better than Land O’ Spices— 
some say not as good. Devotees of Kate 
O’Brien will want to read it to find out for 
themselves. 

It’s a novel, set in Ireland—time just prior 
to the war, in 1939. Novel for adults. 
Commonweal: “... a genuinely fascinating 
performance. The background is the sudden 
meeting of two worlds, embodied in two 
cousins, one a Parisian actress . . . the other 
an Irish countryman. . . 

“Certain . . . incidents would make excellent 
scenes in a first-rate Broadway comedy ... 
a bit of modern fiction at its best.” 

Harold C. Gardiner in America: “.. . ex- 
quisite bit of writing. Of living novelists, I 
would be inclined to vote her very near the 
top as a stylist. 

“  . . preeminently, a study of maternal 
possessiveness. 

“The psychological aspects are excellently 
done . . . not morbid, nor is the unfolding 
of Hannah’s selfishness disgusting. 

“ |. . commended for its distinguished writ- 
ing, for a penetrating story well told. It will 
take a mature reader, however, to appreciate 
it.” 

Lee’s Lieutenants; Volume II 

Douglas Southall Freeman Scribner, $5.00 
Paul Kiniery in Commonweal: “. . . a schol- 
arly, detailed, unbiased but nevertheless sym- 
pathetic treatment of the developments from 
August, 1862, to May, 1863, of some of the 
most important phases of that awful Ameri- 
can tragedy, the Civil War.” 

Quite satisfactory. 


The Little Prince 
Le Petit Prince 

Antoine de Saint-Exupery Reynal, $2.00 
Commonweal: “Saint-Exupery came down in 
the middle of the African desert and a child 
came and spoke to him . . . the little prince 
of a star so small that it possessed but one 
flower. . . . The little prince after visiting 


~ yarious other stars came to visit the earth and 


the men who live on the earth and the ani- 
RE 

“ . . mo use trying to tell the story . .- 
even less use telling people how beautiful . .. 
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| BOOKS IN CURRENT DEMAND 
Arranged for your convenience in ordering from see, of Labyrinthine Ways. wis 


dealers. Ratings can be found in this or previous issues. 


If you have no regular dealer, any of the books listed may be ordered from 
THE THomAS More Book Store, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Just Out 
1. My Military Missal 

Fr. Stedman $0.30 
For Men and Women in the Armed 
Forces. 

128 pages—Watch-pocket size— 
2%x4. 

Stiff cover—(Duro-leather De Luxe). 

Embossed cover designs in color. 

Rosary embossed on back cover. 
Raised beads—can be used in saying 
the rosary—unique—new idea. 

Uses the Military Mass—includes 
Catechism Review, Identification Page 
—with Advice. 

Daily—essential and military prayers. 

The Best thing we have seen for 
those in service. 

Single copies—postpaid, 30c. 

Regular Clergy Discounts Apply. 

Order from Dealers. 


Books Mentioned in This Issue 
2. Chile and the United States 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Education for Freedom 

Hutchins $1.50 
He Conquered the Andes 

Ives $2.00 


Hopkins: Priest & Poet 
Concise study of Gerard Manly Hop- 
kins by a non-Catholic. 


Pick $2.75 
A Newman Treasury 

Harrold $4.00 
Screwtape Letters 

Lewis $1.50 


They Are People 
This is a new title for Great Modern 
Catholic Short Stories. 


Gable $3.00 
This Man Was Ireland 

Farren $3.00 
With a Merry Heart 

Phelan $3.25 
Year of Decision 

De Voto $3.50 


The Last of Summer 
Novel—just published—by the author 
of Land o’ Spices. 








15. Man of Molokai 
The story of Father Damian for read- 


ers 12 years and up. 
Roos 


Upon This Rock 
A bereaved father analyzes his feelings. 


$2.00 
16. 


Cammaerts $1.00 
17. Twilight of Capitalism and the War 

Marx $2.75 
18. Twilight of Civilization 

Maritain $1.50 


19. We Stand With Christ 
Excellent apologetic for well-informed 


readers, 
Fenton $3.75 
20. Out of Debt, Out of Danger 
This book may make Congressman 


Voorhis the leader of the money-re- 
form-minded part of the American 


public. The danger is that of inflation. 
Voorhis $3.00 


Books in Steady Demand 
21. Army Brat 
Wadelton 

22. Book of Catholic Authors 

Biographical self-portraits 
Edited Romig 
23. Book of Catholic Authors 
Vol. II $2.20 


24. George Washington Carver 


$1.75 


Vol. I $2.20 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


Catholic Pattern 
The author is the 1943 Laetare Medal- 


ist. 

W oodlock $2.00 
Companion to the Summa 

Farrell 4 vols. each, $3.75 


Family That Overtook Christ 
Novelized biography of St. Benedict’s 
family. 

Raymond 
Homiletic Hints 
A popular hand-book for newly-ordain- 
ed priests. 

Carmelite 
Human Comedy 
A lesson in how to be human. 

Saroyan 
Judgment of the Nations 
Searching analysis of fallacious philoso- 
phies. 

Dawson 
Larks of Umbria 
Popular style biography of St. Francis 


$2.75 


paper, $0.50 


$2.75 


$2.50 


of Assisi. 
Schimberg $2.75 
See Here, Private Hargrove 
This book will continue popular. 
Hargrove board, $2.00 
paper, $0.25 
Seventeenth Summer 
Daly $2.50 


Books Again Available 


Father Brown Omnibus 
Containing all of Chesterton’s Father 
Brown stories. 


Chesterton $3.00 
Orthodoxy 
Chesterton $3.00 


I have circled the numbers to 
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65 
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56 


66 
76 
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27 


37 
47 
57 


67 
77 
87 
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28 


38 
48 
58 


68 
78 
88 
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36. 


37. 


38 


39. 


41 


42. 


43. 


45. 


House on Humility Street 
Biography — newspaper days — Ameri- 
can College in Rome. 

Doherty $3.00 
Catholic Writer’s Magazine Market 
Information on publications seeking ma- 
terial. 

Writers’ Guild 
Fighting Planes of the World 
Very good descriptions and excellent 
illustrations. 

Law $1.00 
Narratives From the Catholic Press 
Brief human-interest stories adaptable 
for table reading, lectures, class-room, 
study clubs, groups, meetings, camp- 
fire talks, etc. 


$0.75 


4 vols. set-—paper, $3.50 
Tales From the Rectory 
By the author of Pack Rat, The Bishop 
Jots It Down, etc. 

Bishop Kelley 
Hour of Barrabas 
Dramatic fictional account of Barrabas. 

Michael $1.00 
Seven Came Through 
His story of his time on the rubber 
boats. 

Rickenbacker $1.50 
We Thought We Heard the Angels 
Sing 
The author's version of the Ricken- 
backer episode. 


$2.25 


Whittaker $1.50 
World’s Great Catholic Literature 
Shuster $3.00 
Reprinted 


Catholic Encyclopedia 
Further information on inquiry. 


17 vols., $85.00 


be sent... 
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High School Selections 


As many school libraries will be 
checking over their lists during the 
coming weeks we have added this list 
of books that are or will be in con- 
tinued demand. 


Selected Titles for High School 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Libraries 


Anthology of Catholic Poets 
An outstanding collection. 


Kilmer $1.98 
Apologetics 
At the top in its subject. 

- Sheehan paper, $1.00 


Best Loved Poems of the American 
People 

Hundreds of favorites—of practical 
value for speakers. 


Felleman $1.69 


Book of American Poetry 

677 masterpieces with notes by the com- 

piler. 
Markham $1.50 

Calvary and the Mass 

It will deepen the meaning of daily 

Mass for the reader. 


Sheen $1.00 


51 Careers in Retailing for Young 


Women 


A forward glance for a high school girl. 
McFerran $2.50 


52. Catholic Doctrine 


Complete and useful—covers the attri- 


butes of God and the Sacraments. 
Sheehan paper, $1.00 
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117 
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54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


67. 


69. 


70. 


72, 


73. 


Christian Life Calendar 
Brief thought provoking slants on the 
Saint of the day. 

Puetter paper, $1.00 
Church and the Catholic and the 
Spirit of the Liturgy 
The “why” behind the importance of 
today’s liturgical movement. 

Guardini $1.00 
Complete Works of Shakespeare 
The classics in a sturdy, red, gold-let- 
tered binding. 

$1.25 
Collected Poems of Charles L. 
O’Donnell 
Exquisite, eloquent of things of the 
spirit. 

$2.50 
Common Sense of Music 
A satisfying book for the casual listener. 


Spaeth $1.00 
For God and Country 
Practical reflections for our day. 

Sheen $1.00 


God and War 
Latest in a series by this great Ameri- 
can speaker. 

Sheen $1.00 
Ground Plan for Catholic Reading 
Basic jor the would-be well-read 
Catholic. : 

Sheed 
High Conquest 
True records of mountain climbing in 
all parts of the world—well illustrated. 

Uliman $3.75 
Hostess of the Skyways 
A career book with plenty of detail. 

Willson $2.00 
Hound of Heaven 
A poem to read and to remember. 


$0.50 


Thompson $1.00 
Imitation of Christ 
Has lasting value for any library. 
Thomas A. Kempis $1.00 


Insignia of the Services 

Of widespread interest at present. 
Brown $1.50 

Layman’s Call 

Explanation of the place of various 


professions in Christ-centered lives. 
O’Connor $2.00 


. Lays of the New Land 


American poets with those of their se- 
lections most suétable for youthful read- 
ing. 

Simon 
Map of Life 
For a balanced view of the things that 
count. 

Sheed 
Our Lady in Poetry 
An unusual collection of poems reflect- 
ing Our Lady’s varied titles. 


Croarkin 


$3.00 


$1.00 


paper, $0.65 

cloth, $1.35 

Our Land and Our Lady 

How our country has grown in its 

Faith since its foundation, 
Sargent 

Pater Noster of Saint Teresa 

Commentary from the writings of a 

great Saint. 
Doheny 


$2.50 


paper, $1.00 
doth, $1.50 


74. 


75. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 
80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 
88. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 


96. 


97. 


Primer of Prayer 
Methods and examples of daily recellec- 
tion. 
McSorley 
Shirley Clayton, Secretary 
Fictionized description of a modern of- 
fice-worker’s duties. 
Gibbs and Adams 
Song for Cinderella 
Story of a career by a modern singer. 
Swarthout $2.00 
Songs of the Rivers of America 
Legends of our country put to music. 


$1.00 


$2.00 


Carmer $3.50 
Soul of the Apostolate 
Handbook for Catholic Actioners. 
Chautard paper, $1.00 
cloth, $1.25 
leather, $2.50 


Story of One Hundred Symphonic 

Favorites 

Story of One Hundred Operas 

Both in readable form. 
Grabbe 

Thesaurus 

Invaluable handbook for the creative 


writer. 
Roget 


each, $0.50 


$1.00 


Biography—High School Level 


All the Day Long 
(James A. Walsh) 
Sargent 
Blackrobe 
(Father Marquette) 
Corcoran 
Blessed Friend of Youth 
(Don Bosco) 
Boyton 
Blockade Runner 
(John Bannister Tabb) 
Heagney 
Come Rack! Come Rope! 
(Edmund Campion) 


Benson 
Damien the Leper 
Farrow 
Dark Symphony 
(Elizabeth Laura Adams) 


$2.50 
$2.25 
$1.25 
$1.50 


$1.00 


$2.75 


$2.50 
Dogsled Apostles 
(Bishop Crimont) 
Savage 
Flame 
(St. Catherine of Siena) 
Eaton 
Flying Priest Over the Arctic © 
(Rev. Paul Schulte) 
Schulte 
St. Francis of Assisi 
Chesterton 
St. Gabriel, Passionist 
Camillus paper, $0.50 
George Washington Carver 
Holt 
Girl in White 
(Joan of Arc) 
Paine 
He Conquered the Andes 
(San Martin, South American Lib- 
erator) 
Ives $2.00 
Isabella, Young Queen of Spain 
Criss $2.50 


$2.75 


$2.00 


$2.75 


$1.50 


$3.50 


$2.00 


98. 
99, 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111 


112. 


113. 


114. 





Jeanne D’Arc 
Wilmot-Buxton 


Knute Rockne 
Stuhldreher 
Larks of Umbria 
(St. Francis of Assisi) 
Schimburg 
Man of Molokai 
(Damien) 
Roos 
Man Who Got Even With God 
(Bro. Joachim) 
Raymond 
Mantle of Mercy 
(St. Vincent de Paul) 
Weismantel 
My Mother 
(Mother of Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J.) 
paper, $1.00 
cloth, $2.00 


$1.50 


$0.50 


$2.75 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.00 


Princess Poverty 
(St. Clara) 
Maynard 
Red Hat 
(Cardinal Newman) 
Newcomb 
Rig For Church 
(Chaplain Wm. Maguire) 
Maguire 
Rose Unpetaled 
(St. Theresa) 
Morteveille 
Saint Among Savages 
(Isaac Jogues) 
Talbot 
Street of the Half-Moon 
(St. Peter Claver) 
Farnum 
Sublime Shephardess 
(St. Bernadette) 
Keyes 
Vagabond in Velvet 
(Don Quixote) 
Newcomb 
White Knight 
(Pius X) 
Farnum 
Woman Wrapped in Silence 
(Blessed Virgin) 
Lynch 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.75 


$3.50 


$2.75 


$2.50 


$0.50 


$2.00 


Fiction—High School Level 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 


119. 


120. 


Adam of the Road 

Thirteenth Century England along the 
minstrel’s home, the road. Gay and re- 
freshing. 


Gray $2.00 


Army Brat 

Irresistible humor. 
Wadelton 

Ben Hur 

Stirring tale of the days of Christ. 
Wallace 

Bold Blades of Donegal 

Irrepressible Irish boy and his school 

day escapades. 
MacManus 

By What Authority? 

Vivid historical novel of Elizabeth. 


$1.75 


$1.00 


$2.00 


Benson $1.00 
Callista 
Novel of North Africa 1700 years ago. 


Newman $1.00 
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121. 


122. 


123. 


124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 


128. 


129. 


130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 
134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


Candlestick Makers comes upon misfortune and loneliness 

Problem story of a modern family. —then rediscovers a matchless Divine 
Borden $2.00 Presence. 

Champlain Road Benson $1.00 

History of early Americans told in an 142. Lord of the World 


exciting narrative. 
McDowell 
Coming of the Monster 
From the pen of a well-known dyna- 
mic author. 
Dudley 
Copper Country 
Wholesome romance. 
Synon 
Daddy-Long-Legs 
Light appealing favorite. 
Webster 
Dark Rose 
Colorful, action-full romance of Scot- 
land. 
Walsh 
Dear Enemy 
Letters of an orphan girl. 
Webster id 
Donegal Wonder Book 
From the wealth of Irish lore. 


MacManus 


$3.00 


$2.00 


$1.00 


$1.00 


$2.50 


$1.00 


$2.00 


Fair Adventure 

Big moments during the vacation of a 
high school girl, the youngest member 
of her family. 


Gray $2.00 
Farm by Lough Gur 
True story of an Irish girlhood. 
Carbery $2.00 


Fish on Friday 
Collections of humorous essays shot 


through with Catholicism. 


Feeney $1.75 


From Out Magdala 
Charming story of life in the French 
mountains. 

Borden $2.50 


Gates of Olivet 
Show forth the power of Lourdes. 


Borden $2.50 
Ginger Lee: War Nurse 
Fast moving thrilling story. 

Deming $2.00 
Glory Be! 


Present day story of young people, 
some of whom are in the Army—well 


told, 

Lambert $2.00 
Good-Bye, Mr. Chips 
A heart-warming tale. 

Hilton $0.25 


Happy Times in Norway 
Customs in the homeland of this fa- 
mous writer. 


Undset $2.00 
Herself 
Completely Irish American parish his- 
tory. 

Hurley $2.00 
Hill Lawyer 


Obstacles met by a young lawyer in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


Skidmore $2.00 
Jumping Off Place 
Prairie story. 

McNeeley $2.00 
Loneliness 


An English girl who gives up her Faith 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149, 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


154. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


Startling picture of the world of to- 
day, written in 1908 
Benson 
Maria Chapdeleine 
Treasured masterpiece reflecting the 
peace and strength of French Canadians 
in their Northern wilderness. 
Benson 
Mass of Brother Michel 
Outstanding among recent Catholic fic- 
tion with the compeling beauty of the 
Mass emphasized. 
Kent 
Masterful Monk 
Modern morals crash against the Rock 
of Catholicism. 


$1.00 


$1.00 


$2.50 


Dudley $2.00 
Meet Me in St. Louis 
Whimsical family story of 1904. 

Benson $2.50 
Mr. Blue 


A completely joyous wanderer among 
care-worn moderns, 


Connolly $2.00 
My Antonia 
Beautiful plains story. 

Cather $2.50 


My Friend Flicka 
Story of a ranch boy’s love for a wild 


horse. 

O’ Hare $2.50 
Old Parish — 
Delightful, friendly, homelike. 

Hurley $2.00 
Other Wise Man 
A lengendary tae. 

Van Dyke $0.50 
Pack Rat 
Allegory of present day Russia and 
Germany. 

Kelley $1.75 


Pageant of Life 
Human drama, psychological problem, 
unforgettable ending. 


Dudley $2.00 
Ramona 
A California classic. 

Jackson $0.50 


Says Mrs. Crowley Says She 
Sidelights on the society of a parish. 
Hurley $2. 
See Here, Private Hargrove 
The Army’s interpreter describes the 
Private’s lot. 
Hargrove 
Shadows on the Rock 
Catholic tradition of Old Quebec in an 
expertly written novel. 
Cather 
Shining Tree 
Modern New York wonder story of the 
spirit of Christmas. 
Borden 
Sing to the Sun 
Novel of St. Francis of Assisi as told 
by two of his contemporaries. 
Borden 


00 


$0.25 


$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


Stand By—Mark! 
Story of a Young Naval Officer. De- 
tailed picture of life at the U. S. Naval 


161. 


162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 
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Academy from whence the hero enters 
the present war. 
Gardiner 
Susie Stuart, M.D. 
Life of a girl studying to be a Doctor, 
Chandler $2.00 
Tales From the Rectory 
Thoughtful stories originating with the 
human interest at the rectory door. 
Kelley $2.25 
That Made Me Smile 
Collection of genuinely humorous an- 
ecdotes. 
Lord 
These Two Hands 
Novel centering around a young mis- 
sionary faced with the problem of his 
own fears. 
Edwards 
They Came From Sweden 
Background of immigrants to Minne- 
sota as they pioneered in their new 
land. 
Judson 
Thy People, My People 
Adventure and spiritual dedication in 
the. Philippines. 
Edwards 
Trailer Trio 


Bookful of summer fun on an auto trip. 
Jacobs $2.00 


$2.00 


$1.00 


$2.25 


$2.00 


$2.50 


You’d Better Come Quietly 
Light sketches on varied subjects, 
Feeney $2.25 
Virginian 
A wholesome Western classic. 
Wister $0.85 
Watch in the Night 
The historical novel at its best. 
White $2.50 


Winning Out 
A good plot centering around a youn 


_ Student nurse. 


172. 


McNeeley $2.00 
Tremaynes and the Masterful 
Monk 
Latest Dudley novel. 

Dudley $2.00 

w * * 


Posting Chart No. 3—for wall 


use, 


19x 35 


inches—is now in 


preparation and will be mailed by 
“The Thomas More” about June 
15th. 


* vr * 
Mission to Moscow 


Denver Register: “Headline in Life: 
‘“Mission to Moscow’—Davies movie 
whitewashes Russia.’ This was precisely 
what we foretold months ago. The 
whitewashing goes even beyond Davies’ 
book. The film is produced by the War- 
ner Brothers, called in the opening 
speech, ‘those patriotic citizens.’ 

“Major villains . . . are the ‘Trotsky- 
ite plotters’ who were tried and purged 
in the Moscow trials. Minor villains are 
U. S. Congress and the pre-war am- 
bassadors of pre-war Britain, France, 
and Poland.” 
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LETTERS TO 


My dear Mr. Tully: 

May I express my own personal ap- 
preciation as well as that of my organ- 
ization for the great help that your 
“Books on Trial” has been to us. I have 
been happy to recommend it most high- 
ly for use in our various local Book 
Review Groups and Study Clubs and 
also to urge its use by supervisors and 
counselors of our many Junior Groups. 
It fills a long felt want for those like 
myself who in stressing the great need 
of higher standards in literature, like to 
give concrete lists of good books to be 
read and reviewed. Too often we find 
our younger groups misled by the lists 
of “Best-sellers” sent out by secular 
magazines and newspapers. 

—CAaroL_yn B. MANNING 
National Regent, Daughters of Isabella 
New Haven, Conn. 


bs * w 


An Author’s Protest 


Editor, Books ON TRIAL: 


I read with interest Dean O’Sullivan’s 
excellently written review of my book 
With a Merry Heart in the April issue. 
As “counsel for the defense” I would 
like the privilege of commenting on 
several of the Dean’s remarks, 


The “unifying theme” the Dean found 
lacking I tried to supply in my intro- 
duction. The “scant” biographies are 
just a trifle shorter than those in some 
and the same length as those in many 
anthologies. My book is intended for 
entertainment and I did not wish to 
clutter up the stage with scholarly 
appurtenances. 


One remark by the Dean hurt my 
pride. He said “Generally the ‘name’ 
Catholic authors are well represented 
with their standard and known writings, 
and there are few surprises. . . . One of 
the excuses for publishing collections 
should be the ability of the compiler to 
pull a few little known selections out 
of the literary junk-pile....” 


Now, gentlemen of the jury, I had 
taken great pride in my originality. In 
the first place the book itself is the first 
collection ever to be made of examples 
from the lighter side of modern Catho- 
lic culture. Secondly, I believe a close 
perusal of the volume will reflect the 
pains I went to in order to save from 
the oblivion of musty files no less than 





THE EDITOR 


20 selections, by as many authors, from 
such magazines as Father Matthew Rec- 
ord, Catholic World, Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, London Tablet, Columbia, Com- 
monweal, Ave Maria, America and New 
Yorker. In addition the speeches by 
Father Gannon and Monsignor Sheen 
have never before been between the 
covers of a book. And Roy Campbell’s 
Georgiad I rescued from behind the 
iron bars of the rare book room in the 
N. Y. Public Library. It was printed 
in a limited edition of some few hun- 
dred copies. Thus easily one-fourth of 
my book is made up of “little known 
selections.” 


Even in regard to the major authors 
I endeavored to get out-of-the-way ma- 
terial. I wonder how many have read 
Heywood Broun’s “Fifty-First Dragon” 
story, or Westbrook Pegler’s “That Is 
New York” sketch, or Frank Sulli- 
van’s “Setting Things Right” letter, or 
Seumas Macmanus’s “Jack Who Was 
the Ashypet” yarn, or John Kiernan’s 
“Curious Game of Golf” anecdote, or 
Arnold Lunn’s “Hint to Husbands,” or 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s “Day Trip 
to Elysium.” These, and others like 
them, were the result of more “digging” 
in the libraries. And I am certain many 
modern readers are not familiar with 
Maurice Egan’s “Sexton Maginnis” or 
the works of James Jeffrey Roche or 
Denis McCarthy. Counting these selec- 
tions it becomes evident that one-third 
of the book is made up of material 
heretofore largely neglected. I think 
that is a good percentage. Of the re- 
maining two-thirds there is much which 
will be new to the average reader who 
is too busy to do comprehensive read- 
ing, as the Dean has pointed out. 
I hope that I have proved that I have 
some “ability to pull a few little known 
selections” into the light of day. If you 
have any doubts, gentlemen of the jury, 
may I shyly (and slyly) suggest that 
you buy the book and see for your- 
selves? 

Sincerely, 


PauL J. PHELAN 
* x * 


(—and says Dr. O'Sullivan “anyone 
who has made such a collection as 
With a Merry Heart is entitled to a lot 
of pride.”—Eb.) 
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Why Kick Petain? 


Dear Editor: 

Your very able Contributing Editor 
J. M. Lelen seems to be all-out for Gen. 
De Gaulle, which is a great puzzle to 
me. 

Aren’t we being duped regarding 
Vichy? What could Petain do but “col- 
laborate?”—with a noose around his 
neck? And what right has De Gaulle 
to criticize? Why didn’t he stay and 
fight, if it was better to keep on fight- 
ing until Hitler took the whole of 
France and the Mediterranean fleet 
with it? 

It is my opinion that if De Gaulle 
attains leadership the British will have 
him under their thumb, and that is why 
there is so much objection to anyone 
who might yield some allegiance to the 
U. S. I would like to see a few para- 
graphs of explanation, and I know oth- 
ers would also. I may be wrong, but I 
have found no books that explain this 
situation, and have no faith in the see- 
all, know-all correspondents. 

—A SEATTLE SUBSCRIBER 


(This letter was received too late to 
publish a response, except to say that 
your Editor doesn’t know the answer 
either.) 








* * * 


Congratulations on your Book-of-the- 
Month Club project. This service was 
badly needed. 

Philadelphia —H.O.R. 


F 2 


—a note thanking you for your out- 
standing service to readers as well as 
to writers of sane literature. . . . Good 
luck to your courage and good sense. 
Everett, Wash. —N. B. 

* * ® 


Dear Editor: 


I hope you will publish more letters 
from your subscribers. I love to read 
them. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


x ww Ff 


We Have Many Such 


“...if Books on Trial improves 
as much during the coming year as 
it did in the past one, I shall expect 
and be glad to pay at least $4.00 or 
$5.00 when my next subscription 
expires.” 


—A. M. 


Paul Bluemle 
Springfield, Ohio 
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an edition in English and one with the text in 
French.” 

J.S.K. in The Sign: “This wisdom-salted 
fantasy, although in format a child’s book, 
can be relished by anyone. 

“Just what may be the meaning of this 
seeming allegory, it is hard to say . . . grace- 
fully written, as is anything coming from 
Saint-Exupery . . . illustrated with curious 
yet often beguiling drawings by the author. 
The reader will be delighted. . . .” 
Recommended. 


Letters from England 

Margaret Culkin Banning Harper, $2.50 
C.B.C. Newsletter: “Those who remember 
Salud, that gay, superficial account of ‘her trip 
to South America, will note how contact with 
grim reality has broadened ther sympathies 
and deepened her point of view . . . especially 
good ... is the balance kept between enter- 
taining gossip . . . and penetrating observation 
as to how British women are taking over the 
tasks handed to them by necessity.” 
Favorable. 


The Logic of Belief 

D. E. Trueblood Harper, $2.75 
The Thomist: “If one could agree entirely 
with the presuppositions of the author this 
would be an excellent work on the philosophy 
of religion. . . . The book has its value for 
the modern mind; the author clearly shows 
that belief in God has vastly more (probable) 
evidence for its truth than all other beliefs 
(including those held by scientists in their own 
fields) .” 
For advanced readers. 


Looking Back at Futurism 

Rosa Trillo Clough E. Weyhe $3.00 
Commonweal: “. . . the first thorough dis- 
cussion of the movement in English. 

“Who were the futurists and what did they 
want? . . . Periods and punctuation were to 
be abandoned, syntax scrapped, verbs dis- 
carded. . . . In painting, conventional per- 
spective was to be replaced by force-lines. ... 

“What resulted from these emanations? Very 
little. 

“.. terse and readable . . . fit repository for 
all that we need to know about the subject.” 


LORETTO IN THE ROCKIES 

Srs. Celestine & Edmond C & F, $3.50 
Written to commemorate fifty years of the 
Denver School,—Loretto of the Rockies. Well 
iHustrated, indexed and bound. 


The Machiavellians 

James Burnham Day, $2.50 
America: “Professing to reject absolutes, 
among which are religion and Christianity, he 
states with complete finality that there is no 
Heaven, so Dante’s theological strictures are 
but ‘formal’ blinds with which to rationalize 
Florentine political feuds. . . . The masses love 
their myths. Mr. Burnham is fortunate in see- 
ing through them and in being able to choose 
and preach exactly the absolutes which do 
appeal to him... . 

“Compelled, therefore, to dismiss the (hypo- 
thetically submissive) Mr. Burnham with re- 
grets and a cup of tea, we could still set, as 
we have before, considerablé store by him, 


first, as a keen critic of a host of popular 
fallacies, then, as an indication of a type of 
thinking which is bound to increase and— 
God knows how far—prevail. . . . His pleas 
for realism are a warning. But his rejection 
of a spiritual and ethical order is a threat.” 
(May have value for discerning adults.) 

See index. 


The Magical Realm 

Kathleen Coyle Dutton, $3.00 
J. K. Paulding in Commonweal: “To do jus- 
tice to such a book in the few lines allotted 
a reviewer is difficult.” 

Chicago Tribune: “. . . an experienced nov- 
elist sets down her early autobiography with 
the skill which has come to her through writ- 
ing a dozen pieces of fiction.” 

Satisfactory. 


Mama’s Bank Account 

Kathryn Forbes Harcourt, $2.00 
The Sign: “Mama... a Norwegian immi- 
grant, who settled in San Francisco, married, 
and dealt magnificently and imperturbably 
with the endless difficulties of bringing up a 
large family on what little Papa earned. 

“'. . will give the reader many a laugh 
and perhaps squeeze a tear or two from him 
. , . the individuality and the charm of Mama 
are irresistible.” 

(Quite favorable—for H. S. and adults.) 


Man of Molokai 

Ann Roos Lippincott, $2.00 
Denver Register: “. . . fine biography of Fa- 
ther Damien, the (leper priest . . . designed 
primarily for children and adolescents but can 
be enjoyed by anyone.” 
(Has received high praise.) 


“ 


Man’s Poor Relations 

Earnest Hooton Doubleday, $5.00 
J. Mc A. Kater in Commonweal: “. . . covers 
primates from the lemur to man and deals 
with the morphology, sociology, ethnology and 
psychology of each type . . . promoted as an 
authoritative scientific treatise adapted to the 
lay reader. . . . The high school biology 
teacher will find this a valuable reference 
work.” 
(For informed adults.) 


The Martyrdom of Spain 

Alfred Mendizabal Scribner, $3.00 
Commonweal: “A thoughtful and feeling diag- 
nosis of the Spanish situation by a Catholic 
who refused to accept the full claims of either 
side.” 
Not recommended for the immature. 


Medieval Art 

Charles Rufus Morey Norton, $6.50 
Catholic World: “. . . an imposing summary, 
in two parts, of a field of study which has 
preoccupied the Marquand Professor of Art 
and Archaeology at Princeton University for 
the past forty years. 

“". . comprises only the fields of sculpture 
and painting.” 
Quite good. 


Medieval Europe 
O'Sullivan and Burns Crofts, $4.00 


C.B.C. Newsletter: “One look at the com- 


pleteness of this volume, illustrations, eighteen 
maps, innumerable and interesting footnotes, 
which will guide the scholarly reader to the 
sources of information, inspires one with re- 
spect... .” 


Mein Kampf 

Adolf Hitler Houghton, $1.89 
Commonweal: “The complete text with inter- 
pretative notes by George N. Shuster and 
others. . . . Compulsory reading still waiting 
to be carried out by most of us.” 
Naturally—for well-read adults. 


Memoirs of a Guinea Pig 

Howard Vincent O’ Brien Putnam’s $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . by a man who has preserved 
a saving sense of humor during eight years 
of a nightmarish affliction of partial blind- 
ness. 

“O’Brien should be knighted or something 
for writing such an encouraging and uplifting 
volume for souls in affliction.” 


Memoirs of My People 

Leo W. Schwarz Farrar, $3.75 
Commonweal: “. . . an indefatigable student 
and collector of Jewish literature . . . has in- 
terest for . . . anyone for whom the extraordi- 
nary ‘history and saga of that people have 


meaning . . . particularly good . . . a wealth 
of autobiographical writings. .. . 
(Rather advanced for H. S. age.) 
Men in Motion 
Henry Taylor DD, $3.00 


Taylor’s neglected Time Runs Out received 
our ‘high praise. Men in Motion is a fitting 
sequel. 


The Menace of the Herd 

Francis Stuart Campbell Bruce, $4.00 
Wilfrid Parsons in America: “. . . will evoke 
loud cheers, and equally loud disagreements, 
and from the same reader. 

“, . the author settles everything, from 
the comic strip to World War II .. . at bot- 
tom an attack on modern democracy and 4 
defense of aristocracy in government. 

“Communism and Hitlerism are rejected 
for the same reason. . . . The New Deal is 
defended. . . . Roosevelt is an agrarian aristo- 
crat. .. . Anthony Eden is the real author of 
the Axis. Government by laymen is no good, 
government by experts is good. And a hundred 
others, as his philosophy dictates. 

Adult reading. 


Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family 
Edith Stern Commonwealth, $1.00 

A needed book—advice on procedure—legal 

advice—promotion of better legislation—ex- 

tension of group effort in corporal works 

of mercy. 

Adults. 


Ministry of Fear 

Graham Greene Viking, $2.50 
A quick glance at the advance copy, just re 
ceived, indicates that this new novel by the 
author of Labyrinthine Ways is a thriller. 
It is Green’s conception of a Fifth Columm, 
where treachery is the implement of terrol, 
rather ‘than crime.” 
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Dr. Kiniery Praises 


A SHortT History or CANADA 
FOR AMERICANS 

Alfred Leroy Burt —_U. of Minn. Press, $3.00 
(Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., is a member of 
our Advisory Board.) 


The average fairly well informed citi- 
zen of this country knows more about 
England or Germany or France than he 
does about Canada. There is no better 
book for remedying this deplorable situ- 
ation than the volume by Professor 
Burt. Having lived in Canada, England, 
and the United States, the author was 
well equipped to write this history, 
which starts with the establishment of 
New France, and which ends with the 
Canada of today. The colonial period 
is treated exceptionally well, as are also 
the conflicts which have taken place 
between Canada and the United States, 
during the Revolutionary War, the War 
of 1812, and in various other years. 
Dealing with the early period of Ca- 
nadian history, the author makes clear 
the great contributions of the French, 
the reasons why French emigration 
from the old country was so small, 
and the important and constructive part 
payed by the missionaries and the 
clergy in general. He is outspoken 
in his warm praise of missionary work 
and effort. 


The disagreements between the Eng- 
lish and the French are objectively pre- 
sented. The efforts made to secure 
greater self-government, the develop- 
ment of the various provinces and their 
industries, the different attempts made 
to annex certain sections or all of Can- 
ada to the United States, the struggles 
in recent years between Conservative 
and Liberals, as well as many other 
topics only dimly understood by us 
“Americans” are discussed in a lively, 
penetrating manner. For clarity of 
treatment, for objectivity, for an ap- 
preciation of the long and interesting 
history of our northern neighbors, this 
book may be very definitely endorsed 
and approved. It is intended for the 
average reader, who will find it a pleas- 
ing contrast to much of the ephemeral 
reading of today. 


x * 


MARY L. DUNN 
—next month—under “Books Which 
Should Not Die” will review The Judg- 
ment of the Nations. 


A Study of 
Modern Calamity 


THE MENACE OF THE HERD 

Francis Stuart Campbell Bruce, $4.00 
It is perhaps an odd way to begin a 
review by citing the fact that Appen- 
dix I contains fifty-five closely printed 
pages of citations and comments. Mr. 
Campbell is obviously an omnivorous 
reader. He applies a vast fund of in- 
formation to an important topic—the 
elevation of the animalistic herd instinct 
to the supreme level of an ideology, a 
philosophy of life. Yet the book mis- 
fires. 

Here is one reason. Mr. Campbell 
observes in the political development 
of the past 150 years “an almost deter- 
ministic and coercive sequence of phe- 
nomena, leading us with an ever in- 
creasing speed to the downfall of 
western civilization.”” We are witness- 
ing, he tells us, “a seemingly unavoid- 
able doom expressed in the terms of 
enslavement, coldness, ossification — a 
return not only to the animal world, 
but the helpless, motionless, deaf, dumb, 
and insensitive realm of minerals.” It 
would appear that we are really in bad 
shape. Yet it is difficult, somehow, to 
equate Mr. Campbell’s severe judgment 


with the achievements of our task forces 
on Guadalcanal and in Tunisia. If west- 
ern civilization is inevitably and un- 
avoidably doomed, this war simply 
doesn’t make sense. 

Here is another reason. The Greeks 
had a word for mob rule—ochlocracy. 
Mr. Campbell interprets this word to 
mean the vast masses of inferior people 
which can be found everywhere. Atten- 
tion is centered upon desperate gray 
masses of subway straphangers who live 
in dehumanized beehives called cities 
and who are entirely subjected to the 
collective whole. Mr. Campbell goes 
so far as to say that cities like Chicago 
and New York are high spots of slavery 
in comparison with Albania, Bulgaria, 
or even Central Africa. This is certainly 
a very one-sided view of American 
democracy. 

Mr. Campbell is a vigorous if un- 
disciplined thinker. At least we can 
agree with him that lack of sanctity 
is the great calamity of modern society. 

—JouN J. O’CoNNoR 
Editor, Ordnance Department, 
U.S. Army 
(Dr. O’Cennor, a member of our Editorial 
Staff, was professor of history in the Graduate 
School of St. John’s College before going into 
Government service.) 








APOLOGETICS 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 
A Patrick Madgett, SJ. 
Vol. I, xvi—267 pp., $1.25 
Vol. II, xii —208 pp., 1.00 
This is an unusual book on apologetics, 
written for intelligent readers. Although 
primarily a textbook, it has a great 
value for the Catholic or non-Catholic 
reader who desires definite, scholarly 
knowledge on what religion, God’s reve- 
lation, and Christ’s Church truly mean 
—mean to him, to our modern world, to 
history. 

Many teachers of experience, such as 
Father Madgett, are convinced that our 
college religion courses should be taught 
on a strictly university level, with an 
intellectual and scholarly approach no 
lower than that of the most difficult 
courses in the curriculum. They have 
found that Christian Origins fulfills their 
needs admirably. The success of the 
book in colleges and among general 
readers has necessitated the new print- 
ing (with slight revisions) which oc- 
casions this notice. 


A distinctive feature of the book is its 
analysis of the anti-intellectualist mod- 
ern mentality. This mentality is char- 
acterized by an unwillingness even to 
investigate the conclusive evidence for 
Christianity based on reason and his- 
tory. Readers are led to an understand- 
ing of the confused attitudes of mind 
which produce objections and at the 
same time prevent their solution. 


Thoroughness is a dominant charac- 
teristic of Christian Origins. Sources are 
quoted in abundance, and valuable ref- 
erences to the most representative works 
on each topic are provided. A sample of 
the effect of this thoroughness is in- 
dicated in a statement of a recent con- 
vert from liberal Protestantism: “Here 
[Chs. V. & VI. of Vol. I.] is real his- 
torical evidence for the credibility of the 
gospels.” 

Other valuable features of the book 
are carefully designed charts, chapter 
outlines, and summaries, and scriptural 
and topical indices. 

—NorMAN WEYAND, S.J. 
Chicago 
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Miracle in Hellas 

Betty Wason Macmillan, $2.75 
Written by one deeply stirred by the courage 
and patriotism of the Greeks, this book is 
a touching tribute to a people who have re- 
fused to admit defeat. 

The author was a radio correspondent for 
Columbia. The “miracle” is the Greek victory 
of November, 1940. The heroic resistance of 
the Greeks in the face of overwhelming odds 
marked a change in thought. The value of 
the human spirit, temporarily discounted, again 
came to be recognized as more important 
than mechanized monsters. 

Miss Wason describes the horrifying condi- 
tions that prevail, “nine of ten babies die as 
soon as they are born,” etc. and details the 
fighting that is still carried on. 


Monkey 
Wu Ch’eng-en Day, $2.75 
Commonweal: “Chinese literature. . . . An 


outstanding example. . . deals with a legend 
that goes back hundreds of years and which 
was cast in novel form in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

“Amusing as are So many pages of this 
book, it is not without its pathos . . . the de- 
velopment of Chinese Americans. . . . Only a 
generation or two are required to melt away 
institutions and traditions of many centuries.” 


For grown-ups. 


Moonlight Traveler 

Ed. by P. Van d. Stern DD, $3.00 
Anthology of 21 highly fascinating fantastic 
tales making no pretense of being true. Satis- 
factory. 


Morality and the Social Order 

Ludwig Ruland Herder, $2.50 
Robert C. Harnett in America: “. . . trilogy 
on Pastoral Theology . . . looks at first glance 
like another tailor-made manual. But one taste 
of Dr. Ruland’s style of treatment of a topic 
. . . lures the reader to settle down for more 
of the same diet. . . . Reel by reel . . . he in- 
fuses life into the rather unpromising headings 
of justice and law, patriotism and war, and 
the various economic questions of property, 
money, interest, and the just price. 

*“. . . deserves a wide public.” 


New Directions in Prose and Poetry 

Ed. by James Laughlin New Directions, $3.50 
The editor argues in the preface that if all 
experimental literary efforts are abandoned 
the national mental health will suffer. 

And then: 

“BIRD’S NEST IN TWINING 
TWIGS OF CHICAGO TIME 
a red white blue pink eagle with 
ten lizard legs 
scratching screaming 
a gruesome gallows 
hanging the 
abstract mind of al capone” 

What solace it must have afforded the great 
heart of the editor to be able to supply such 
pleasant relief to troubled minds. 

Not all of the selections are completely un- 
intelligible. One selection is described in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune as “. . . an amusing 


enough piece) of blasphemy, but there is too 
much of it...” and “. . . the same criticism 
applies to George Mann’s satire on philosophy 
and religion. . . .” 

To soothe disordered intellects there are se- 
lections without punctuation, but it seems to 
this reviewer that it was rather unfair not to 
have finished the job by printing the book 
upside-down, 

(Draw your own conclusion.) 


New Viewpoints on the 
Spanish Colonization of America 

Silvio Zavala U. of Penn., $1.25 
James .A, Magner in Commonweal: “. .. a 
compilation of lectures . . . by the author . 
covers the ‘legal claims of ‘Spain to the Indies, 
the papal -bulls of Alexander VI relative to 
the Indies,’ evangelical and political problems 
of penetration in the New World . . . doctrine 
of just war . .. Indian slavery . . . emanci- 


pation . . . slaves . . . evolution of the labor 
system . .:. social experiments. 
“For .. . constantly intelligent appraisal 


of the evolution of the Spanish conquest ... 
this book can be recommended as a valuable 
basic contribution.” 


Notre Dame One Hundred Years 

Arthur J. Hope U. N.D., $4.00 
The Sign: “. . . a very laudable and befitting 
testimonial to a glorious Catholic seat of learn- 
ing . . . should be eagerly received .. . all 
readers of whatever denomination . .. will 
find here the story of an institution of which 
America may well be proud.” 


Nova Scotia—Land of Cooperatives 

Leo R. Ward S & W, $2.50 
The Torch: “. .. not a book of ideas but a 
book of men with ideas. Men will be heard 
saying things in the half completed sentences 
which only the uneducated wise can use. 


“. . . simple ideas and fundamental . . . radi- 
cal and revolutionary in the sense that they 
are making over men and a people. . . mark 
Nova Scotia as the spot on this earth where 
the revolution is beginning . . . away from 
proletarianism.” 


Number One 


John Don Passos Houghton, $2.50 
Includes obscence passages—profanity—vulgar- 


ity. 


Of Books and Men 

Joseph J. Reilly Messner, $2.75 
America: “. . . the essays in this very human 
book are uniformly good. 

“Pleasant intercourse with great, near great 
and little known literary figures is engagingly 
offered . . . a book for those who love to 
read about books and their authors.” 


Rather advanced. 


Old Principles and the New Order 

Vincent McNabb S & W, $2.75 
The Torch: “. . . Dominican street-preacher. 

. . Father McNabb’s thesis is, of course, 
as pertinent for Americans as for English- 
men, since flight from the land and the deg- 
radation of marriage are also characteristic 
of the United States. 





“ 
. 


. normal family life is psychologically, 
morally and economically impossible in indus. 
trialized urban areas and in ‘town-infested 
rural areas.’ Flight back to the land is essen. 
| WE 


For the thoughtful and mature. 


On Being a Real Person 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Has value for mature minds. 


Harper, $2.50 


Only the Valiant 

Charles Marquis Warren Macmillan, $2.50 
Riley Hughes in America: “.. . has for its 
setting the Apache country of the Southwest 
in the 1870’s . . . but the book is in no sense 
a period piece . . . dramatic clashes of per- 
sonality . . . skilfully modern . . . psychologi- 
cal penetration of character . . . one realizes 
with a start every now and then that cavalry 
horses and Indians are not, after all, a major 


, part of the contemporary scene.” 


“Some half-dozen pages are _ objection- 
(ae 
Origins and Background of the 
Second World War 

Haines and Hoffman Oxford, $3.25 
Says John S. Kennedy in the Hartford 


Transcript: “As a concise, smooth, and fairly 
complete canvass of the factors contributing 
to the second world war and as a calendar 
of events, this book has considerable value. 
In the compass of a single volume it brings 
and strings together a mass of factual informa- 
tion. . . its treatment of the 1937 battle over 
the Supreme Court will provoke vigorous dis- 
sent. Its quick judgments, too, will often 
amaze and displease. . 

“While subscribing in full to the author's 
strictures on Nazism, one cannot but wonder 
at the suspension of judgment and the benefit- 
of-the-doubt attitude which they have re- 
course to in treating the Soviet system. ... 

“The authors are committed to a single line 
of interpretation throughout the book, and 
they perform wonders of omission and tricky 
emphasis to stay consistent... . 

“At the end of each chapter there is a 
lengthy bibliography. This is of great value, 
especially in the instances where there is criti- 
cal comment on the books.. .” 


Our Soldiers Speak, 1775-1918 
Matthews and Wecter 


Little, $3.50 
America: “, . . the authors . . . attempt an 
historical analysis of the American fighting 
man by introducing us to countless diaries 
and letters written by the rank and file of 
our armed services from Lexington to the 
Argonne. 

“As an evaluation of the individual sol 
dier’s importance in American military suc 
cess, this book is worth while and interest 
ing.” 

General. 


Out of Debt, Out of Danger 
Jerry Voorhis D-A, $3.00 


Congressman Voorhis has specialized in finance. 
He is money-reform-minded. He believes the 
credit-creating process should be in _ public 
not private hands. If you think this is ac® 
demic, just stop and consider for a momé 
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WILLKIE 


One World 
Wendell Willkie 


S. & S., paper $1.00 

cloth 2.00 
The most interesting thing about this book is 
the fact that it could be written. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is quite sufficiently astute to antici- 
pate that the trip, of which this book is 
largely an account, would not only furnish 
great publicity for Mr. Willkie but might also 
enhance his political stature——and the book 
has unquestionably had this effect. 

Members of Willkie’s party, previously luke- 
warm, by their own statements, have enjoyed 
revived enthusiasm for their titular leader. 

The fact that the President not only made 
the trip possible but seemingly placed few re- 
strictions—staying out of India, for example,— 
should lend encouragement to those who were 
worried only a short while ago about whether 
elections were to be cancelled and all adminis- 
tration opposition suppressed, 

A most significant passage, therefore, is 
where the author speaks of an experience in 
Turkey. The Axis powers were reported as 
having filed objections to his visit to this 
neutral country. His answer, he says, was, 
“Invite Hitler to send to Turkey, as a repre- 
sentative of Germany, his opposition candi- 
date,’-—which gave the Turks some amuse- 
ment. 


Written by the Author 


According to Harry Hansen in the Chicago 
Tribune Willkie told him—with some empha- 
sis—that he wrote every word in the book 
himself. This is not hard to believe. Most of 
it is just a flowing report of his various stonp- 
overs. The two items which would be of most 
interest he necessarily omits—namely, the de- 
tails leading up to his trip and what was said 
in the conversations with Stalin. 

Mr. Willkie’s liking for people seems to be 
a natural characteristic. He had a lot of en- 
joyment, didn’t get far below the surface, and 
with the exception of Russia used his observa- 
tions mostly to add a little local color to the 
narrative of a specially privileged tourist. 

In his present position Mr. Willkie might 
encounter difficulties if he engaged in ideolog- 
ical discussions. Anyhow that’s not his forte, 
so he contents himself with some animadver- 
sions on Churchill and Roosevelt and subdued 
cheers for those who “will need our prod- 
ucts,’—such as Russia. He admires “success”. 

For those who have not understood how a 
very small percentage of Communist party 
Members can control an entire nation, his ex- 
planation is revealing. The “party” is club and 
lodge and church. None but the loyal member 
ever gains a promotion or occupies a position 
of importance. 

And those who complain about ration ticket 
inconveniences in our own country might pon- 
der on the answer given by a local boss when 
Willkie asked whether they might be late for 
the show they were to attend. “The show will 
ay when I arrive,” .said the boss,—and it 

id. 

Illuminating also was ‘the statement of an- 
other officer who was responsible for Willkie’s 
travel arrangements. This officer had been told 
to insure his guest’s safe arrival at the next 
Stopping-place or that he, the officer, would 
be “liquidated.” Liquidated, however, does not 


always mean killed. 

Although it is not exceptional either as 
literature, philosophy or politics, nor even as 
an exciting travelogue, the prominence and 
position of the author fuly justify the emi- 
nence the book has attained. From late reports 
nearly 1,000,000 copies had been printed. 


x Fr 


JEFFERSON 


JEFFERSON, THE RoAp TO GLORY 

Marie Kimball Coward, $4.00 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., Loyo- 
la University, Chicago—Advisory Board 
Member. 

Anyone who writes still another biog- 
raphy of Jefferson must give a good 
reason for so doing. That is apparently 
the attitude of Marie Kimball, who 
maintains that her source material en- 
ables her to make a contribution to the 
understanding of the forces that enabled 
Jefferson, at the age of thirty-three, to 
write the Declaration of Independence. 
Jefferson’s family is dealt with in de- 
tail, in an effort to prove that his father 
was of more importance than is gener- 
ally believed. Jefferson’s early formal 
education, supervised by the Reverend 
Mr. Maury; his studies at the College 
of William and Mary; and his later 
legal studies under the direction of the 
famous lawyer, George Wythe, at Wil- 
liamsburg, and the influence of each of 
these experiences upon Jefferson, consti- 
tute the first chapters of the book. Jef- 
ferson’s marriage in 1772, his family 
life, and the untimely death of his wife 
in 1782, are so presented as to make 
Jefferson very real and very likeable. 

The influence of Patrick Henry upon 
Jefferson, and the latter’s growing in- 
terest in the problem of government, 
rather than in his own legal practice, 
are given attention midway in the book. 
Jefferson’s conviction that the British 
parliament did not have the right to 
interfere with colonial legislatures be- 
came fixed by 1774, when he definitely 
broke with Governor Dunmore of Vir- 
ginia. The author makes it clear, how- 
ever, that Jefferson was still thinking 
it desirable that the colonies remain 
attached to, but not subservient to or 
dependent upon, the mother country. 
The work of Jefferson in bringing about 
the passage of needed reform legislation 
in the Virginia House of Burgesses; 
his work in the Second Continental 
Congress, and his relation to the Dec- 
laration of Independence are the ma- 
terial for the concluding chapters. While 
there may be little in the book that is 





startlingly new, it is nevertheless based 
upon a wealth of source material, much 
of it previously unused; it is carefully 
documented; it is well written and de- 
cidedly helpful in securing an appre- 
ciation of Jefferson’s early interests. It 
may well be recommended to readers of 
American history. 
* * * 


MARITAIN 


Twilight of Civilization 


Jacques Maritain S. & W., $1.50 


“One of the most deep-seated vices of the 
modern world,” says the author, “has been its 
dualism, its disassociation of the things of God 
from the things of the world.” 

This book, now translated into English, is 
based on a lecture given in Paris in 1939. Its 
title is pessimistic. Twilight is followed by the 
darkness of night, but night in turn precedes 
the day. Christian morality has lost its vital- 
izing influence on the social life of nations, 
having become in some respects “a universe of 
words and formulas” so far as the general 
public behavior is concerned. 

The author studies the crisis of modern 
humanism, the development of great anti- 
Christian forces and the development of the 
pagan empire. The darkness which threatens 
may be politically designated by the general 
term totalitarianism—the Communistic type, 
that is, through the domination of the social 
community—and the other equally dangerous 
type which is the Fascist or National-Socialist 
brand, that is, the totalitarianism of the polit- 
ical state and that of the racial community. 

If the coming night is not to last for cen- 
turies then the Western democracies must re- 
construct their political philosophy. 

* * * 


For Consolation 


and Repose 


A Compilation of the Most Helpfub 
Passages from Scripture 

The Eternal Purpose 

Blanche Mary Kelly Harper, $1.50 
Rivers of ink have flown across the pages of 
countless books trying to explain the meaning 
of suffering and to bring solace to those in 
anguish. These books have succeeded in their 
task some more, some less, but one book alone 
contains the real answer to this mystery, the 
BrsteE. In her book The Eternal Purpose 
Blanche Mary Kelly has gathered many pas- 
sages from Scripture and so arranged them 
that they gradually reveal the Eternal purpose 
hidden in sorrow. The soul which cries, “O 
God, my God, look upon me; why has Thou 
forsaken me?” after reading this book one can 
truthfully say, “In my trouble I cried to the 
Lord and He heard me.” Father Gillis in his 
fine introduction explains what comfort the 
average man can expect to find in the Sacred 
Scriptures if he approaches them not to learn 
history, archeology or theology but to put 
himself in touch with God by prayerful read- 
ing. This is a book which can do a great deal 
of good in these troubled times if it is read 
properly. 


Chicago —G. P. W. 
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whether you would like to see your banks 
directed by politicians. It’s not quite so simple 
as that, of course, but unless people read 
and study books like this—and learn what’s 
happening—they’re going to find that even 
their breathing will be rationed. 


Pacific Blackout 

John McCutcheon Raleigh Dodd, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . Raleigh, CBS corres- 
pondent, arrived from Manila in time for the 
fall of the Netherlands East Indies and... 
stopped off at Australia on his way home. His 
breathless observations have produced a 
breathless book ... 

“ . . Wales, an Englishman of Cambridge 
University, the London School of Oriental 
Studies and the London School of Economics, 
is a noted authority on the cultural prob- 
lems of the East. 

“A brilliant, penetrating and disturbing, book 
which should be studied by all post-war plan- 
ners.” 

Above H. S.—very good. 


Paddy the Cope 

Patrick Gallagher Devin-Adair, $2.50 
Transcript, Hartford: “. . . more than the 
autobiography of a man... the autobiography 
of a cooperative in Ireland . . . delightful com- 
pound of tears and laughter . . . and inspira- 
tion.” 
(Continues its popularity.) 


Passengers to Mexico 


Blair Niles F & R, $3.00 


Eugene Shields in America: “. . . story of 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico . . . 1864-1867 

. a fairly good guide to an important act 
in the development of our neighbor country.” 
Rec. to students of Mexico. 


Perilous Journey 

Sublette and Kroll Bobbs, $2.75 
The Sign: “The whole thing is fortissimo, 
garish, and utterly unoriginal . . . laboriously 
overdone explicitness about, and emphasis on, 
sex-in-the-raw . . . passages . . . could have 
been copied word for word from the trashiest 
of the moron-bait pulps.” 
(That should be sufficient.) 


P. R., Democracy and Good Government 
Paper, 75c 

F. A. Hermens N. D. Boards, $1.25 
Dr. Hermens, who had previously explained 
his views in a larger volume, has now sum- 
marized them in a lively little book of 90 
pages published by the Review of Politics at 
the University of Notre Dame. 

P. R., that is, Proportional Representation, 
is much more important: than most people 
suspect. It can lead to a sort of anarchy, and 
has had considerable to do with the rise to 
power of a number of dictators. 

A moment’s thought should convince any- 
one that Proportional Representation can 
bring to public office individuals who could 
not otherwise hope to get into power. Un- 
fortunately, however, there are a great many 
who have not spent the moment’s thought. 
Instead, they have repeated the recommenda- 
tions of misguided individuals and organiza- 
tions whose shallow thinking has resulted in 
the wrong conclusions. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 








This book should be an absolute “must” 
in every locality where Proportional Represen- 
tation is mentioned. 


Power With Words 


Norman Lewis Crowell, $2.00 
Quite interesting is this contribution to the 
cause of language and pronunciation, and 
those interested in diction, in understanding 
others and making themselves understood, will 
find it interesting—whether or not they agree. 

There are tests in correct pronunciation, 
in the development of speed in reading and 
correctness in spelling. There are hints on 
vocabulary enlargement—and how to keep 
your friends by giving thought to your broad 
a’s and your slurs. 


The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy 

William Gaunt Harcourt, $3.00 
Katherine Bregy in Catholic World: “.. . 
written by a former editor of the London 
Studio, has become something of a best-seller 
in wartime London . . . The Pre-Raphaelites 
looked on an age materialistic in essence and 
governed by machinery as one that could not 
be accepted and could not be improved. They 
lived, therefore, a life of the imagination. 

“. . one cannot help wishing the literary 
side of the movement received more attention 
in this volume.” 
Favorable—H. S.—T. F. A. 


Prologue to Appeasement 

Elizabeth R. Cameron Amer. Council, $3.50 
Catholic World: “. . . studies French political 
activities (between 1933 and 1936) as re- 
flected in parliamentary debates and reports 
and in the daily press, thus revealing the do- 
mestic chaos which preceded the eventual 
tragedy. . . . skilful summaries and analyses 

. important item in the literature of its 

subject.” 
Rec. to students of French affairs. 


The Regulators 
William Degenhard Dial, $3.00 
Sordid “love” scenes gratuitously welded into 
otherwise excellent treatment of Shay’s Rebel- 
lion cause this one tto be placed in the “Ob- 
jectionable” and “Disapproved”’ categories. 
R. H. 


Red Orm 

Frans Bengtsson Scribner’s, $2.50 
Novel treating the Christianizing of the pagan 
North. Told in the spirit and something of the 
form of the old sagas. With the note that the 
paganism is naturalistic, though never offen- 
sively so, and the Christianity rather tentative, 
this novel of literary stature can be recom- 


mended to adults. 
R. H. 


Reprisal 
Ethel Vance 


Little, $2.50 
“.. another hit . . . occupied France 
. .. twenty French hostages about to be 
shot down . . . leading citizen . . . pleads 
with the Alsatian Quisling, his former 
friend . . . to appease the Nazis... 
excellent plot . . . interesting study of 
human emotions . . . a ‘must’ for all 
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who care to read the better novels of 
today.” 
St. Mary’s, Kansas 

—R. J. GRENNAN 


Rice in the Wind 

Kathleen Wallace Putnam, $2.50 
Joseph R. N. Maxwell in America: “. . .a 
very creditable novel’. . . pleasant reading of 
unpleasant times.” 

The Cowl: “. a thought-provoking, 
wholesome, and interesting romance, studded 
with incidents and characters, long to be re- 
membered.” 


A novel—consequently for adults. 


Ring Finger 

Louise Redfield Peattie Dutton, $2.50 
Mary L. Dunn in America: “. . . story of a 
night-club dancer .. . stepfather .. . a 
sleight-of-hand artist . . . a San Francisco 
night-club . . . her family and friends, most 
of them very decent people. 

“. . ups-and-downs . . . tangled family re- 
lationships. 

“There are unusually fine descriptions of 
the lonely Aldine farm, the sounds of the 
Pacific beating on its shores, the sense of 
desolation and yet of restrained fury permeat- 
ing the house and the atmosphere about it.” 


Favorable. 


The Road to Glory 
Marie Kimball 

Commonweal: “.. .a curiously unsatisfactory 
book about the youthful Jefferson . . . based 
in part upon some hitherto unpublished mate- 
rial of no great intrinsic importance . . . if 

. a little lacking in sight, is doubtless a 
contribution and comes opportunely on the 
two hundredth anniversary of Jefferson's 
birth. 


Coward, $4.00 


The Road to San Jacinto 

L. L. Foreman Dutton, $2.50 
Joseph R. N. Maxwell in America: “Adven- 
ture, excitement, romance and mystery are 
crowded into these pages. . . . The fall of the 
Alamo and the later rout of the Mexicans at 
Vince’s Bridge are interestingly described. 

“Tt is unfortunate that the author, having 
splendidly sustained the suspense of his story, 
resorts to mesmerism to find . . . an extremely 
weak solution... 

“However, it ends on a pleasant note . 

The story of the Alamo in crisp, authorita- 
tive style. Suspenseful, wel plotted. Good 
adult reading. 


” 
. 


R. H. 


The Robe 

Lloyd C. Douglas Houghton, $2.75 
The Cowl: “The Divinity of Christ is defi- 
nitely maintained, although some of our Lord's 
miracles should have received better treatment. 
Nevertheless, the literary and spiritual worth 
of The Robe is exceptional.” 
(Continues to be popular.) 


Round Trip to Russia 

Walter Graebner Lippincott, $3.00 
“How would you like to see our Rostov Fac- 
tory?” This book tells how it was done by 
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Chinese Translation 


MonkKEY 

Wu Ch’eng-en John Day, $2.75 
This is an abridged translation of a Chinese 
classic for adults and children. It is an allegori- 
cal novel—a nonesense story of the adventures 
of Monkey. Originally hatched from a stone, 
Monkey was unique and became King of all 
the monkeys. For hundreds of years he lived in 
artless happiness and then left his kingdom 
in search of immortality. 

He attended school and learned the arts 
of transformation, performing miracles, using 
the clouds for a trapeze, and many other 
feats of magic. 

Puffed up with his new knowledge he 
renamed himself Great Sage—Equal of Heaven 
and for his impertinence was summoned to 
Heaven to give an account of himself. Mon- 
key raised such havoc in Heaven a hundred 
thousand troops could not subdue him. He 
terrorized the realm throughout its nine 
spheres. Conquered at last by a holy Buddha, 
Monkey was sentenced to 500 years of pen- 
ance confined under a mountain. 

His expiation concluded, the Bodhisattva 
Kuan-Yin deemed him worthy of becoming 
a disciple and ordered him to accompany 
as protector a priest on a pilgrimage to India 
in search of Scriptures. 

On the road they met with many ob- 
stacles such as demons, ogres, fiery dragons, 
evil wild beasts, and many others with 
inimical tendencies. Undaunted, Monkey con- 
quered all by his wits and magic. With ease 
he could grow new heads or limbs and fre- 
quently did. He could change the eighty- 
thousand hairs of his body into an army at 
will—and frequently did. Many a_ bloody 
battle did he wage to ultimate victory and 
the end of a successful pilgrimage. 

Grateful citizens of. Heaven raised him 
to the dignity of a saint and re-named him 
Buddha-Victorious-in-Strife. 

The story is based on an actual pilgrimage 
in the year 700 A.D. It is at times droll, 
but, on the whole laborious reading. Interest 
will probably be limited to lovers of folk- 
lore, fairy tales and legends and to students 
of Chinese literature. 

The translator is a recognized authority 
in the field of Oriental literature. 

The book is not offensive but there is a 
general irreverence or familiarity towards re- 
ligion and the gods that is explained by the 
translator as normal to the Chinese in this 
type of legend. Limited appeal. 

Chicago 
‘Marcaret ANNE HucHES 


* w ¥ 
Deserves High Praise 


Man or Mo.oxkal 

Ann Roos Lippincott, $2.00 
1s soon as I began to read Man of 

olokai, I felt that the author, Miss 
Ann Roos, had studied under Dr. Mabel 
Robinson of Columbia University, and 
80 it turned out. This first full length 
book by a youthful author gives great 
Promise of high literary achivement. 
She reminds me of Willa Cather’s de- 
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lightful style. Lippincott’s can go any 
length advertising this book and not err 
on the side of exaggeration. I have read 
it three times, and I love it. It is a 
joy and a delight. 

Man of Molokai is a new life of the 
intrepid Father Damien written for 
young people of high school age. From 
Miss Roos’ fine biography one ac- 
quires a deep sense of the utter misery, 
degradation and despair of the lepers 
among whom Father Damien devoted 
sixteen years of his life, but she does 
it with a fine restraint. 

She makes us see Damien with all 
his splendid spiritual and physical tal- 
ents laboring to the utmost for his 
parishioners, as he always called the 
lepers. He dressed the wounds of the 
lepers, built them homes, and orphan- 
ages, and chapels with no assitance ex- 
cept that of the lepers themselves. He 
persistently urged the government au- 
thorities at Honolulu to improve living 
conditions at Molokai, going so far as 
to secure the pipes for a water system 
on the island. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that Father Damien’s impulsive 
nature, together with his lack of tact 
and his intense desire to better the con- 
dition of his beloved lepers, caused the 
authorities to regard him as an obsti- 
nate nuisance. 

The high school student will read this 
book in one sitting, and he will put 
this book down feeling that he has 
encountered a remarkable biography. 
It is to be hoped that no school library 
will deprive its clientele of the oppor- 
tunity of reading Man of Molokai. Miss 
Roos has created a moving book, done 
with fine artistry—one which will make 
us hope for more books from a new 
literary artist. 

Rosary College Library School 
River Forest, Illinois 


—Sr. M. Serena, O.P. 


bs BA * 


INK—5th COLUMNIST 


I have a vision, and I know 
The heathen shall return. . . . 


They shall not come with warships, 
They shall not waste with brands, 
But books be all their eating, 
And ink be on their hands. 


From the Ballad of the White Horse— 
In Collected Poems of G. K. Chesterton— 
391 pages, $3.00 
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“Guadalcanal Diary” 


Footnotes by Sr. M. Celeste, O.P., St. Albertus 
College, Racine, Wis. 

“Well, this is it—the long letter home,” be- 
ginning with the approach to the Unmention- 
able Island and ending with the “unmention- 
able marine expletive!” 

If, as Edward Garnett states in his literary 
criticism, Friday Nights, “contemporary works 
give evidence of a community’s mental out- 
look,” then it might also be said to be the 
work of contemporary criticism to tell the 
writer that certain situations in that outlook 
are, or are not, true in the writer’s judgment 
of them. The critic may be fully as able as 
is the writer to measure the “stuff of life” in 
some of the details; consequently, he can say 
to the writer, “Herein you have failed; in this 
you have succeeded.” 

It goes without contradiction, that we on 
the Home Front can form but the faintest 
conception of so momentous an affair as the 
Guadalcanal campaign. Nevertheless, we do 
know that of a fairly large percentage of this 
“tough, hard-fighting lot of marines” the 
author of the Diary has caught an erroneous 
picture in some details. For, in the minds of 
not a few of their ranks, judging from the 
numbers who attended the Padres Masses on 
shipboard (on the author’s own statements) 
“toughness” could not have consisted in fling- 
ing about obscene expletives, but rather in the 
grim determination to perform this grimmest 
of tasks—the business of this war. 


Nor need it be a foregone conclusion that - 


man likes to kill because he is trained to be 
a soldier; that the business of “toughness” 
consists in what the author describes as the 
“universal pastime all over the ship,” the 
sharpening of weapons. May it not be that 
these young lads, many of whom have but 
recently left our high school and college ranks, 
looked upon their job in the light of a pri- 
mary need—self-preservation along with that 
of guarding a wee “bright flame of holy 
things” that still burned for them in the land 
of the westering sun. 

Apart from the foregoing failures, the author 
throws back the screen for us on many events 
which have come only as faint echoes through 
radio and newspaper. There are the hardships, 
the perils, the horrors, the fears of brave men, 
inseparable from a war of this nature, the 
desperate hope for relief, the disappointment 
at its long delay. But there are also courage 
and heroism of men in the ranks and of men 
directing the ranks. And then, there are the 
little insignificant human touches without 
which no diary can be complete; the little 
incidental affairs of quiet moments, as the 
“yarning over pancakes” at the morning meal; 
the “scuttlebutt” about reenforcements coming, 
the dreams of “home for Christmas,” delayed 
and fading into nothingness, yet always re- 
appearing. With it all the reader gets the ,“in- 
sanely hideous character of warfare” in suf- 
ficient detail without the inclusion of lewd 
and obscene language. 


* * * 
For those in any branch of the 
Armed Forces—“My Military Mis- 
sal,”’ by Fr. Stedman. See Page 259. 





———— pm 
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the Time-Life correspondent in Moscow. . . 
he also visited a collective farm, the Red Army 
Officers’ Training School, and the fighting front 
at Moscow, 

During most of his time in the city he did 
his best to poll the opinion of the man in the 
streets; with similar enthusiasm the scanned 
the daily papers for hints behind the Kremlin 
control. He was wafted about the city in hot 
pursuit of news that might answer the many 
questions asked: about the present Russian 
war. 

. . . the author is honest enough to realize 
his inability to come to definite conclusions. 
We are surprised that he was bold enough 
to commit himself to any kind of opinion, 
since the whole book shows how closely his 
activities were watched by the Soviet. 

At the best . one man’s glimpse of 
epochal history; at worst .. . the usual Luce- 
Life rut of unhistorical and worshipful report- 
ing. 
Kansas 


—F. J. Mateck, M.A. 


Running to Paradise 
John Lodwick 


Sordid and lewd. 


Dodd, Mead, $2.75 


The Sea Is So Wide 

Evelyn Eaton Harper, $2.50 
Ruth Byrns in America: “. .. story of the 
deportation of the peaceful Acadians from 
Nova Scotia . . . in an artistic, fictional form 
which is as deeply moving to the adult reader 
as Evangeline has been to generations of ado- 
lescent readers. 

“The Sea Is So Wide is a book written for 
mature readers, but it can be recommended 
without qualification to any readers who are 
old enough to find it of interest to them.” 


Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
Second Symposium 

$3.00 
This volume resulting from the conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their 
relation to the democratic way of life, is a 
collection of papers rather than a book, The 
evidences presented is naturally contradictory, 
groups not only disagreeing among themselves 
but disagreeing also with other groups. This 
collection seems to bring to light and empha- 
size many of the diseases of our culture. It 
would also seem to emphasize the necessity of 
having these matters presented in a more easily 
understandable form. 
(College age and beyond.) 


Screwtape Letters 


See index. Excellent for college and adult 
reading. Pretty far advanced for high school. 


The Shadows of the Trees 
Jacques Ducharme Harper, $2.50 


Arthur J. Sheehan in America: “, . . the 
story of the coming of the Franco-Americans 
to New England . . . the history of impres- 
sion, of gossip, of anecdote and of legend. 

“His book is a plea, or rather a prayer... 
for the survival of the cultural contribution 
which the Franco-Americans have made, and 
are making today, to this country which they 
have made heart and soul their own. 

“ . . highly recommended.” 


The Ship 

C. S. Forester Little, $2.50 
Commonweal: “When this popular historical 
novelist turns his hand to fiction which seeks 
to say something significant about our own 
troubled days, it is easier to see why his 
‘Captain Horatio Hornblower’ and other re- 
cent volumes have been so widely read. 


“Mr. Forester has the touch. His people live 
and create the necessary illusion , . . a series 
of character sketches of certain men on @ 
British light cruiser engaged in defending a 
Malta-bound convoy from an overpowering 
Italian fleet. 


“He knows whereof he speaks . . . neither 
soul-searching nor profound . . . is a volume 
to devour at a single sitting.” 


Ship’s Doctor 
Rufus W. Hooker Whittlesey, $2.50 


Interesting—Satisfactory for H. S. 


The Silent War 

Jansen & Weyl Lippincott, $2.75 
George T. Eberle in America: “, . . the au- 
thors, both German refugees . . . Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr vouches for their ‘integrity and 
sincerity.’ So does their book. 


“ ..has value... accurate account... of 
the underground opposition to the Nazis... . 


“ . . a few of the usual mistakes about 
Catholics. The authors think that ‘Loyola’ was 
a Spanish inquisitor; he was not .. . believe 
. . . Franco fought Spaniards who were out 
for democracy; he did not . . . condemn Doll- 
fus. . . . Giving all credit to the Catholic 
Church in Germany for its opposition to Hit- 
lerism, they repeat the charge now going the 
rounds, that the Bishops were too late... . 

“|. warn Americans against wishful think- 
ing. The Nazis will not crack... hope of a 
revolution . . . is an illusion, 

“. . has a Socialist tinge and a Socialist 
solution for the post-war reconstruction of 
Germany.” 

Mature only. 


South from Yesterday 

Willard Robertson Lippincott, $2.50 
The Sign: “The young man who moves 
through the several episodes and completely 
different settings of the novel is selfish, brutal, 
and hypocritical. . . . It is all a casual series 
of spontaneous horrors, a violent dumb show 
devoid of significance, hence incapable of being 
classified as tragedy.” Doubtful merit. 


Speaking of Man 

Michael F. Guyer Harper, $3.50 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . avowedly designed by 
its author to throw some guiding light on man 
and his relation to the universe. . . 

“But ... disappoints these expectations . . 
an omnium gatherum of practically all the 
isms that we associate with the second half 
of the 19th century, and which serve to make 
that period in history to us today so ethically 
dingy and intellectually sterile.” 

“Dr. Guyer is an honest, sincere idealist, but 
his idealism struck us as being a rather sus- 
picious compound of Benthamite rational- 
ism, behavioristic psychology, Malthusian 
biopolitics, and bluebird pantheism.” 
er? 


The Story of Dr. Wassell 
James Hilton Little, $1.59 


Can be recommended for general reading. 


Thawing Out the Eskimo 


A. G. Morice Prop. Faith, $1.50 
The Sign: “. ..a wealth of detail... of the | 
language, lives, and habits of the little under-@ 
stood Eskimos.” General reading. F 
They Are People, (Former title, Great 
Modern Catholic Short Stories) 

Compiled by Sister Mariella Gable, O.S.B, t 

S&W, $3.08 t 
Stories about Catholics rather than Catholic ¢ 
stories. Q 


C.B.C. Newsletter: “Not the least provaca-§ 
tive section of the book is Sister Mariella’s 
introduction, which is sufficiently explosive to 
blow up many a peaceful parish reading 
circle. . . . She feels that the average Catho-§ 2 
lic reader should be made aware of ‘this news ( 
distinguished fiction’ of which Catholic maga-§ |; 
zines are entirely innocent.” I 
(Favorable.) ] 

Dominicana: “, . . humor and pathos, ten- 
der stories and cryptic sketches, both long 
and short. ... n 

“Despite a diversity of tone and perspec 5 
tive proper to each author, a balanced picturg y 
of reality emerges.” tr 


This Man Was Ireland 


Robert Farren S & W, $3.0 te 


Says John S. Kennedy in the Hartford Tram C 
script: “On the title page this work is called 
‘a poem’. .. . What we have here is a many- 
faceted jewel, well nigh infinite in its vag Te 
riety and in the evidences of its maker’s ver-§ S 
satility, but actually as single as a sonnet y, 
sequence. ... 

“Mr. Farren is a scholar as well as a poet, 
and his verse is loaded with the riches of his 
learning... . 

“IT sat up late to finish my first reading 
of this lovely, sinewy, searching, symphonic 
work. I intend to return to it as food for faith 
and for prayer.” 

















The Thousand-Year Conspiracy: 
Secret Germany Behind the Mask 
Paul Winkler Scribner’s, $2.75 
Joseph Roubik in America: “. . . very intef 
esting, easy and clear style . . . will be read 
and probably much discussed . . . throughout 
the work there is sore lack of genuine critical 
evaluation. . . .” 


Three of a Kind 
James M. Cain Knopf, $2.50 
If we interpret Time’s review correctly thé 
book consists of three rather dirty selections— 
the author, says Time, being “one of 
world’s most vivid tellers of dingy stories.” 


Mr. Tibbs Passes Through 


Robert Neumann _ Dutton, $2.9 


America: “. . . his first book in English . . 
strange nightmarish quality, a childlike sem 
of pity and terror and irresponsible gai 

about the characters and landscape of # 
novel which is distinctly Dickensjan. 


(Be 3 
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Bigotry 
A History OF BIGOTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Gustavus Myers Random, $3.00 
Mr. Myers has written an interesting, 
well-documented history of religious 
and race bigotry in our country, back- 
grounding this undemocratic system of 
radicalism with its origin in older coun- 
tries. It could be desired, however, that 
the author had made more research 
on what he terms “the medieval epoch 
of rank superstition” and the prevalent 
“dense ignorance”; also on the subject 
of the Spanish Inquisition, in his chap- 
ter Some Antecedent Persecutions. I 
might mention in passing such a book as 
Characters of the Inquisition by Wil- 
liam Thomas Walsh (Kenedy, N. Y.). 
It should also be pointed out by Mr. 
Myers that the suppression of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII was due 
more to his own cupidity and evil de- 
sires than to laxity among the religious, 
which was not so general as Protestant 
tradition asserts. A few other errors 
of Catholic history appear in the pages. 

However, Mr. Myers does do justice 
to the Catholics in delineating the anti- 

Catholic movements in our own coun- 
called , ; 
many.) tTY: He gives a complete picture of the 
; vag Teligious campaign against Alfred E. 
s ve-# Smith, fully documented, serving as a 
onnel# valuable text to that period in our coun- 
try when the most undemocratic and 
of his dangerous sentiment was aroused. The 

Ku Klux Klan, the Menace, and the 
adingg Whispering campaign against Catholics, 
honicl Who, their enemies asserted, “‘want to 
have the Pope govern America,” are 
fully revealed by Mr. Myers. He shows 
the true Catholic attitude toward their 
country by Catholics and also how 
the false “Knights of Columbus oath” 
was circulated. 

On the whole, Mr. Myers treats the 
Catholic Church with respect. The chief 
objective of the volume is, however, the 
defense of the Jews. 





» $3.0 
Traw- 








Chicago 
—-WILLIAM F. CLARKE 
Author of 
ions— The Folly of Bigotry, $1.00 
vf the The Soul of the Law, 4.00 
5.” bg * * 


Note to Librarians 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS 
gong Ed. by Kunitz and Haycraft Wilson, $9.00 
gaietigg Sketches of 1,850 writers who have been 
f thé Prominent during the last forty years 
—with 1,700 photographs. Indispens- 
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able for libraries, the editors realize that 
the book is not exhaustive. The editors 
say they have been guided by an effort 
to satisfy the general taste. If they are 
even approximately correct in their 
judgment then we feel there is a greater 
need for Books ON TRIAL than we orig- 
inally suspected. 

One sort of looks for accuracy and 
comprehensiveness in a Wilson publi- 
cation, but what is one to think when 
he finds Clifton Fadiman included as 
an author of prominence and an intel- 
lectual giant such as Christopher Daw- 
son omitted. Fadiman got together a 
book called “Reading I’ve Liked” and 
Mortimer Adler wrote a book “How 
to Read a Book,” which became a best- 
seller, but he does not get a mention. 

Imagine again, if you can, putting in 
Fadiman and leaving out Daniel Sar- 
gent, Theodore Maynard, Arnold Lunn 
and Leonard Feeney. 

From a Catholic angle one might be 
led to believe that there has been inten- 
tional discrimination. Staff Member 
John S. Kennedy in the Hartford Tran- 
script calls attention to some of the 
vagaries. Chesterton, for example, is 
credited with being a “passionate and 
unashamed champion of dogma.” There 
is no such jibe about the salient dogma 
of other writers. Ex-Catholics are iden- 
tified as such, but Frances Parkinson 
Keyes is not tagged as a convert. Sigrid 
Undset’s “developing devoutness is said 
to have injured her as an artist in her 
later work.” 

It would seem to us that the pub- 
lisher’s attention might be directed to 
some of the omissions, and inconsisten- 
cies. 

* * * 


Labyrinthine 
Phantasmagoria 


MINISTRY OF FEAR 

Graham Greene Viking, $2.50 
When I had pneumonia at the age of 
13 I had a lot of trouble with the bed. 
It seemed to have no difficulty in spin- 
ning at least three different ways at 
the same time. At least, I still seem to 
remember three—perhaps there were 
four. But that wasn’t so bad. I just kept 
my eyes closed and didn’t feel at all 
responsible for those who got bumped 
around because of their failure to keep 
out of the way. 

The thing that bothered me was to 
be caught off guard when the bed began 
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turning upside down, finally landing on 
top of me. I remember that my par- 
ents rushed in on one of these occasions 
—after hearing a loud noise—and 
found me under the bed hammering 
away with a spoon to attract attention. 

I have no recollection of being scared, 
and I don’t know why this episode came 
back to my mind so clearly on reading 
Graham Greene’s Ministry of Fear; and 
I don’t mean to intimate that it might 
affect you in the same way. Perhaps I 
read it too hurriedly, in order to be able 
to confide my impressions to the dicta- 
phone in time for this issue. 


Bishop Kelley’s Pack Rat was sub- 
titled a Metaphorical Fantasy. I have 
called Greene’s book a Labyrinthine 
Phantasmagoria, presumably because I 
am not sure just what the latter word 
signifies and probably because I had 
the same feeling about the book. Per- 
haps if I had time on consult three psy- 
chologists and a few civil engineers I 
could straighten out some of the rami- 
fications. Lacking that opportunity, 
however, I can only say that those who 
like Greene will be delighted, and I sup- 
pose a little mystified at the twists and 
turns and sudden surprises that you will 
now find in this new mystery story, and 
see later on the screen. 


It is, of course, a book for adults. 
—Eb. 


x Fr 


New Uses 


We have previously mentioned the 
use of Books ON TRIAL in class-rooms 
where it has been used to stimulate dis- 
cussions on current literature. 


We now hear that numerous “book 
clubs” or study groups are interested in 
a somewhat similar manner — some 
time being allotted at each meeting to 
direct attention to the books which are 
featured in the current issue, and to 
listen to comments and discussion 
thereon by the members. 


Another development of which we 
have been hearing recently is that of 
providing school and parish library 
patrons with copies—the library fees 
being increased in some cases to in- 
clude the cost of bulk subscriptions. 
In other cases, where a rental charge 
is made by the day or week, the library 
supplies the copy, on the theory that it 
will help to arouse interest and thereby 
increase rentals. 


aa eg - 
Sa a ER 
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‘.. . has moral impact .. . lack of balance 
is the book’s greatest flaw... .” 
Generally favorable. 


A Time to Live 

Michael Blankfort Harcourt, $2.50 
Commonweal: “. . . it disturbs us a great deal 
to think that a bright, civilized, highminded 
American such as Michael Blankfort appears 
to be, does not even consider the ideas of God 
and Christianity: and the Catholic Church as 
ideas that would occur seriously to such an 
American. 


“Please pass the high-powered searchlights, 
or a few Heywood Brouns, or the spirit of 
the early Christians. Pass something, and 
quick.” 


Try-Out in Spain 

Cedric Salter Harper, $2.50 
Referring to himself as a Catholic, he also 
reports being divorced and speaks unashamedly 
of living with another woman. Has a nose for 
dirty episodes, but no sense of proportion. 
Very, very doubtful. 

Denver Register: “. . . gives the viewpoint 
of an English newspaper correspondent who 
was in Barcelona when the first shots were 
fired in 1936 and was still there when Franco’s 
troops marched in three years later. Although 
he is a Catholic, he favored the Loyalist 
side, and his book may be cited as proof 
that there was no misrepresentation on the 
part of the Catholic press in its accounts of 
that struggle. 


“The destruction of the German and 
Italian governments, he thinks, will not put 
an end to totalitarianism in Spain. The civil 
war there will be resumed, he believes, after 
the present World War.” 


“Spain, we believe, can be saved another 
holocaust only through introduction of repre- 
sentative government—a real republic was 
certainly desired by Catholic leaders before 
the anti-clericals rose to power.” 


Upon This Rock 

Emil Caemmerts 
Says the auchor, 

“to overcome a selfish grief and to purge 
this grief of self-pity and wishful thinking,” 
was the sole purpose of starting this book and 
placing on record the personal and intimate 
details of his relations with his only son, who 
was lost in an air battle. 

This is a rare study of a man’s own re- 
actions in the face of personal tragedy. The 
author is a Belgian poet and playwright, 
occupant for ten years of the Chair of Belgian 
Studies at the University of London. 

Writing with charm and restraint, he does 
not spare his own ‘feelings in analyzing the 
efforts he made to over-come his grief. Man 
alone, he says, is responsible and 

“T understood at last to what extent I 
had hitherto twisted every word of the 

Gospel, every dogma of the Church, to 

suit my comfortable and easy-going opti- 

mism.” 

By the device of a dialogue with himself, 
which is used in some chapters, the author 
sustains interest while bringing to completion 
his inspiring demonstration of patriotism and 
faith. J.C. T. 


Harper, $1.00 


The Twilight of Capitalism and the War 
Walter John Marx Herder, $2.75 

The Sign: “. . . will shake any thinking per- 

son out of a complacent attitude toward the 

postwar world.” 

See other comment. 


The WAACs 

Nancy Shea Harper, $2.50 
Prospective candidates will find answers to 
almost every question in this book. All about 
the work done by the WAAC, the training 
received, military customs, etc. 


Way for America 

Alexander Laing Duell, $3.00 
America: “A poet and novelist, the author, 
impelled by strong convictions, turns to phi- 
losophy . . . democracy. . . . For the experts 
he has a profound distrust. .. . 

“Believing in free will, he is strong for 
morality. .. . 

“ . attempts to show how often the 
statesmen were wrong and the people right, 
but inert . . . he has grievances. Vargas of 
Brazil is a dictator, Petain in France is a 
Fascist, and our Vichy policy was wrong. 
Admiral Darlan, who gave the order to cease 
firing on our boys in North Africa, he calls 
a traitor. Franco ... another. . 

“Admitting that ‘prior to 1936, I knew 
nothing of Spanish politics and next to noth- 
ing of Spanish culture,’ he defends the cause 
of the Loyalists. That they were largely 


anarchists, Communists and atheists out to | 


destroy Christianity, he does not admit. 

“Abuse is no argument. To compare Mr. 
Chamberlain with Judas, and to hold up to 
ridicule Messrs. Bullitt and Kennedy, smacks 
more of Union Square than of the classic 
halls of Dartmouth.” 


We Stand with Christ 

Joseph C. Clifford Bruce, $3.00 
Brings out the certainty of Christ’s teachings 
with clarity—demonstrates that Catholic 
dogma is rationally acceptable. Highly im- 
portant contribution to apologetics. 


What of the Night? 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes Dodd, $2.50 
C.B.C. Newsletter: “Mrs. Lowndes’ early skill 
is well displayed in the terrifying climax... .” 


The Whole Heart 

Helen Howe S&S, $2.50 
Catholic World: “ . . . the story of a man 
who wants to be a liberal, but fails because 
he cannot keep his eyes off the flesh pots of 
the world . . . fairly interesting . . . fails to 
convince because the hero is too weak... .” 
About the average in fiction. 


Winter’s Tales 

Isak Dinesen Random, $2.50 
Eleven short stories, by a writer of excep- 
tional power, this book will be of greatest 
interest to those who love atmosphere. A qual- 
ity of vague unreality pervades several of the 
selections and there is throughout a distinctive 
dream-like style and a number of unusual 
twists. 

Suitable for adult reading, the stories should 
be classed as amoral, but not at all offensive. 
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World of Yesterday 


Stefan Zweig Viking, $3.0) 


See Index—Satisfactory for discerning readery, 


The Wright Brothers 

Fred Kelly H. B., $3.50 
Said to be the first exact account to be pub. 
lished, this story of the invention of the air 
plane is not only fascinating throughout but 
it illustrates and emphasizes the results that 
accrue from the minds of geniuses.. And the 
Wrights were just that. 

They seemed to know the answers in ad. 
vance. They used in their original experiments 
principles which have since been slighted but 
which are now coming back into use in the 
latest and most efficient models. 

This is an excellent book for anyone in- 
terested in planes. 


A Year to Grow 
Helene Conway Longman’s, $2.00 
Katherine Conway’s niece has written an at- 
tractive story of a girl’s year in a convent 
school — simple — especially good for slow 
readers. 
For girls 12 to 16 


The Years of Endurance 

Arthur Bryant Harper, $3.50 
“. . a detailed account of the first decade 
of Britain’s war with France one hundred and 
fifty years ago, which points out a great num- 
ber of startling similarities with the present 
conflict . . . well told and presents a mine 
of information, but many of the implication 
and judgments are unfortunate. 

“The author’s fervid patriotism distorts his 
historical sense. 

“|. recommended to disconcerning read- 


ers.” 
St. Mary’s, Kansas 
P. T. Derric 
THE Year of Decision 
Bernard De Voto Little, $3.50 


F. J. Gallagher in America: “. . ..a book 
he will not hesitate to recommend as an eX- 
haustive and reliable study of a very important 
phase of American history, a mine of unusual 
information and Western lore and, in spots, as 
thrilling an adventure story as one is likely 
to find anywhere.” 


Young Lady Randolph 

Rene Krause Putnam, $3.50 
Winston Churchill’s prominence and popularity 
are quite sufficient to arouse interest in the 
story of his mother,—and this is it. 

We have heard, of course, that the Prime 
Minister’s mother was an American, but here 
we learn of the Jerome family for several gem 
erations back. 

The rise of Jennie Jerome was not without 
a struggle. She became the confidante of 
Queens and the leading political hostess of her 
day, and this biography is most interesting and 
enlightening. 

General reading. 


x * 


Subscriptions from Public Le 
braries continue to increase. They 
are glad to subscribe when re 
quested. 
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Hopkins — Poet 
GERARD MANLEy HopkINs, PRIEST AND 
POET 

John Pick Oxford, $2.75 
No work on an individual poet is more 
needed today than this volume of Dr. 
Pick. Gerard Manley Hopkins, an ob- 
scure Jesuit who died over fifty years 
ago, has in the last fifteen years become 
so important in literary fields that the 
Oxford University Press has seen fit to 
publish practically every line of his that 
can be found—poems, essays, note- 
books, letters, diaries, even drafts of 
sermons. (It is interesting to note that 
Communists have also become inter- 
ested in Hopkins, some claiming him as 
a fellow-traveller on the basis of one 
letter and scattered lines of poetry.) 

Hopkins’ poetry, shot through with 
references to Catholic theology, Scotis- 
tic philosophy, and the ascetical ideals 
of the Jesuit order, has been treated 
in general in its merely technical as- 
pects. As a result, many readers, swept 
away by the poet’s unusual rhythms, 
daring imagery and diction, and emo- 
tional power, have had much difficulty 
in understanding the meaning of the 
verse. 

No adequate commentary to help 
the reader understand the ideas and 
experiences Hopkins was communicat- 
ing has been available until the present. 
Dr. Pick by careful tracing Hopkins’ 
spiritual development — with constant 
reference to the Ignatian Spiritual Exer- 
cises, the basis of Jesuit spirituality— 
is able to interpret the poems in accord 
with Hopkins’ own mentality. The 
“priest and poet’ in the title is signifi- 
cant. The author does not hesitate to 
give a fully Catholic explanation of 
difficult and mooted poems such as 
“The Windhover,” “No. 34,” and even 
“Spring and Fall.” In addition, he 
annotates many poems with definitions 
of strange words and paraphrases of 
unusual grammatical constructions. 

Dr. Pick has done all readers of Hop- 
kins a genuine service. He has pro- 
duced a scholarly study which should 
temain a standard work on the poet for 
years to come. 

—NoRMAN WEYAND, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


x Rr 


We are always pleased to hear 
from those interested in forming 
or operating local libraries. 


South American Hero 


HE CONQUERED THE ANDES 

Mabel Lorenz Ives LB, $2.00 
Her first book for young people, this is 
said to be the first such biography in 
English of José de San Martin, to 
whom, more than any other man, credit 
is due for winning independence for 
Chile, Argentine and Peru. 

We have heard a great deal of Boli- 
var but he, in this author’s opinion, is 
overshadowed by the inspiring idealism 
and unselfish devotion of San Martin— 
a character unique in history. 

Crossing the Andes in 1812 is com- 
pared favorably with the much more 
renowned crossing of the Alps by Han- 
nibal. Professor Haring of Harvard calls 
the book “historically sound in fact and 
inference,” and we can recommend it 
most highly as a pleasing and readable 
account of a man who stepped aside at 
the height of his career and retired into 
exile in order that the cause of freedom 
might be served. 

The author is to be congratulated on 
giving us an account which is both 
interesting and informing for old as 
well as young. 


* * " 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


Our plan of sending advance ap- 
praisals of the books selected by this 
Club has met with widespread ap- 
proval. Applications for membership are 
increasing each week; we have had 
many requests for transfers and have 
had to re-order supplies several times 
since the date of our last issue. 


Hutchins 


Is it reprehensible to have “Univer- 
sities” turned into educational institu- 
tions? 

Is moral idealism, if possessed by 
University presidents, an obstacle to 
their progress? 

Is it a matter of reproach to be logi- 
cal? 

Is metaphysics some kind of a series 
of balloons? to be used by weak-minded 
people to explode in the faces of op- 
ponents who might be getting the better 
of an argument? 

What is Education, anyway? 

Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, may not settle 
all these problems to your satisfaction, 
but his book Education For Freedom 
($1.50) will, at least, give you an idea 
why a lot of people don’t like him. It 
will stir a lot of brain cells into activity 
—and you don’t have to have a college 
degree to appreciate it. 


a 
Step This Way! 


A New York policewoman who has 
been arresting fortune-tellers for 28 
years says that in all that time she has 
never yet met one who foresaw what 
was coming until she was about to slip 
on the handcuffs. 

And yet, according to the Ave Maria 
the public is paying these fakers at the 
rate of $200,000,000 a year to provide 
forecasts of the future. 


* w * 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 








WITH RENEWED 


AFFECTION 


An author gave a friend his latest book 

And wrote as an inscription, “With affection,” . 
But later that year when he went to look 
Through some books in a second-hand collection 
He found his volume there covered with dust, 
Apparently it never had been read; 

At first he registered profound disgust 

And we won’t mention here just what he said. 


He bought the book back from the dealer and 
Wrote, “With renewed affection” on a leaf, 
Feeling quite sure his friend would understand 
The sentiment, though it was very brief, 

And then he sent the book to him once more 
Believing that his strategy would score. 


—T.E.B. 
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‘“‘Economic Rubbish’”’ 


TIME TO INQUIRE 
Samuel Crowther 
Thomas F. Woodlock* in Catholic 
World: “. . . it might be said that the 
greatest part of the book is devoted 
precisely to debunking the economic 
rubbish that so many of our earnest 
moral teachers have so eloquently emit- 
ted through these years of crisis. There- 

in is its value and its importance. 

“Chapter III.: ‘The Money Illusion’ 
is a case in point. The Niagara of non- 
sense that flooded the country on this 
subject alone in the last decade has 
drowned (mentally) the vast majority 
of our people.” 

“The ‘freedom’ and the ‘dignity’ of 
man with which Mr. Crowther is con- 
cerned belong to the ‘philosophic’ side 
of human nature but Mr. Crowther’s 
book is mainly busied with the ‘getting- 
a-living’ side as affecting the other side. 

“Readers when they have mastered 
its elements can draw their own conclu- 
sions. This reviewer highly recommends 
it for that purpose.” 

“. . he has confined himself to 
treatment of the economic sphere (and 
related politics) and refrained from 
going into the deeper etiology . . . But 
he does leave the impression that those 
deeper aspects are for him either non- 
existent or of small importance. 

“Christopher Dawson’s Judgment of 
the Nations would be excellent reading 
after one has read Time to Inquire— 
and so, too, would Peter Drucker’s 
Future of Industrial Man.” 

*Author of The Catholic Pattern, $2.00. 


* * * 


CONSTANTINE 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT 
Lloyd B. Holsapple S & W, $3.00 


Reviewed by Dorothy Posey 


Constantine the Great helped rule the 
Roman Empire from 306 to 324 A.D., 
and was Sole Emperor from 324 until 
his death in 337. As the first monarch 
to adopt Christianity, he has special in- 
terest for the Catholic reader. In this 
new biography we see how, in trying to 
achieve unity of Empire and of Church 
in both the East and the West, he in- 
evitably paved the way for the com- 
plete separation of the East from the 
West, he inevitably paved the way for 
the complete separation of the East 
from the West in both Church and 
State. We learn how, in his solicitude 


John Day, $3.00 


& 


for unity within the Church itself, his 
measures pointed toward later attempt- 
ed domination of the Church by secular 
rulers. We see his civil service system, 
efficient tho it may have been in effec- 
tive control and stabilization of the vast 
Empire, was a feature of a strongly cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic, absolute monar- 
chy. His innovations in the army and 
various offices of the State are shown 
to be forerunners of vassalage. By levy- 
ing fixed taxes on fixed occupations, and 
by prohibiting any change of occupa- 
tion, Constantine heralded the dawn of 
serfdom and the caste system. His 
measures to defeat schisms and heresies 
ended finally in the spiritual cleavage of 
the East from the West. His transfer- 
ence of the seat of power from Rome 
to Byzantium (Constantinople) resulted 
in final separation of Greek from Latin 
thought. 

Much of the subsequent history of 
the Church and of the political and 
economic development of Europe can 
better be understood after reading this 
book. Seldom, if ever, has Constan- 
tine’s rule — the man himself, his prob- 
lems and their attempted solution and 
future effect—been dealt with as in this 
book: from the Catholic point of view. 

The author, a former Episcopalian 
rector, and a chaplain in the first World 
War, was received into the Catholic 
faith in 1931. He is now associate pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek at Manhat- 
tanville College in New York. 


ko ok ot 
POETRY 


“Only a woman” says Dr. Charles C. 
Charvat, Associate Professor of English, 
Creighton University, “could have writ- 
ten ‘Change of Season’.’ For all these 
poems are suffused with feminity. The 
virtues predominate. Gladness soars. 
Nostalgia become rarified, piercing. 
There is a tendency to make the good 
earth better. Finally, true to woman 
nature, cryptic feelings abound, echoes 
linger, nuances flicker alongside the ob- 
vious, undispelled loneliness recalls the 
Via Dolorosa. For no better reasons 
can women poets be justified!” 

The poet in this case is Helen 
Magaret, a Doctor of Philosophy in 
the academic world, better known for 
her “Father DeSmet’”,? a most interest- 
ing biography of the pioneer priest of 
the Rockies. 


1. F.&R., $1.50 
2. F.&R., 3.00 























“Bail Out’’ 


LETTER From NEw GUINEA 

Vern Haugland F.& R., $1.5 
Quite as interesting in its way as “The 
Raft” or the Rickenbacker story is this 
chronicle of an Associated Press cor. 
respondent who was forced to parachute 
from a bomber lost over New Guinea, 
He puts his story in the form of a letter 


to his publisher, and while he maintains 
that he is a newspaper reporter and not It 
an author he has done very well indeed th 
to portray the feelings and experiences§ 4, 
of a man lost for 32 days, facing death 
most of the time, and becoming more al 
and more convinced that his case was§ }; 
hopeless. i 
It was the first time, so he says, thatg 
an entire crew had been able to bail out 7 
of a B26 bomber. Several other memf ;,, 
bers of the crew eventually found theif ;, 
way to safety, but the man with whom§ 4, 
he spent part of the time in the jungleg 
until they were compelled to separatel ¢ 


apparently was lost. 
As in many other cases that haveg . 
been recorded Haugland is quite con 


al 
vinced that Divine Providence had a g 
strong hand in his deliverance. During} ;; 
his wanderings he kept a diary whichf ,. 


he had hoped could be used as the basis§ ;, 
for the story he intended to write if he 
got out. He hoped that he would have 
the opportunity of telling his own story. 
However, when he was brought back to 
the civilization of Port Moresby he was 
delirious if, in fact, not unconscious and 
the next thing he knew of the diary was 
when he heard that it had been pub 
lished. This was a great disappointment, 
but later on he felt that he was for 
tunate, for the reason that had it beet 
left to him he might have deleted many 
of the details regarding his personal 
feelings, particularly in regard to re 
ligion. 

His report of his experience with the 
Anglican missionary is most interesting 
He is said to be the first civilian to 
receive the Silver Star. The book can be 
recommended most highly for every 
class of reader. 


* * * 
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COMING 

SEVEN GOLDEN CITIES 

Mabel Farnum Bruce, $2.13 
We predict popularity for this dramatic biog: 
raphy—Fra Marco—Coronado’s _ expedi 
through the Southwest. 

By the author of Street of the Half Moo 

To be published June 10th. 
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: 9 4 So, as the gardening of souls flour- of the Newman course, which is an 
Writers Guide ished as well for him as earthly garden- institution in most Catholic colleges at 
CaTHOLIC WRITER'S ing, along with performing miracles for any rate, have been at a loss for a good 
MacaAzINE MARKET the poor and sick—he was finally made text. This will supply the need, insofar 
St. Peter Canisius’ Writers’ Guild Bruce,75¢ 4 saint. This story is bound to please as a book of selections can do. 
(By Contributing Editor children from 5 to 8 years. ' 
Riley Hughes.) eae ae Theology Recognized 
This little booklet of eighty odd pages The editor is a man in full sympathy 
compiled by the Jesuit theological stu- COMING with Newman’s character and literary 
dents of St. Mary’s College in Kansas eis. tat: inaidiins: dime nce il personality, though himself not a Cath- 
should prove a boon to Catholic writers. —_ Fiying Fortress crew is said to be as thrill lic. “It has been my purpose,” he tells 
It lists 152 Catholic magazines, giving ing as They Were Expendable—by the same us in the preface, “to reveal, as-clearly 
the address, editorial requirements, and author. The first printing will be 30,000. Pub- as possible, the real Newman, who, if 
the terms of payment of each. lication date June Ist, $2.50. not Roman, was certainly Catholic al- 
More than a handbook for writers On June 4th Bridgehead to Victory will aP- = ways, and Roman Catholic in his great- 
aioe pear—a military analysis of invasion routes ‘ 
already engaged in aiming at the Catho- to the continent. The author is a former Ger- est works.” It is the Newman after 1845 
lic market, this guide, in its “hope to man officer. $2.00. who is, accordingly, most fully repre- 
aid in the apostolic work of developing The Fall of Paris—a long novel of modern _ sented in the texts chosen. It is note- 
and spreading Catholic literature,” pe ay acuedie aae The worthy that the editor includes the dis- 
poses the main problem: Catholic writ- (Not having received advance copies, we are course “Theology a Branch of Knowl- 
ing must equal secular writing in pro- unable to rate any of the above.) edge” from the Jdea of a University, the 
fessional standards. It is to be hoped body of the Development of Christian 
that this guide will indeed “prove a dose | Orv Nametess: The Epic of a U. S. Battle- | Doctrine, the “Second Spring” sermon, 
of Vitamin B for Catholic writers and be vo Shatett (eb the WY. Tienes eons as well as representative passages from 


Catholic periodicals.” 

A handbook of this kind needs con- 
stant revision and deserves to appear 
annually. For the next edition we sug- 
gest a Classification of the various maga- 
zines under such categorized headings 
as “short story,” “verse,” and the like, 
to enable it to be used instantly and 
easily in terms of a given manuscript. 


w « * 


For Little Gardeners 


THE LitTtLE PATRON OF GARDENERS, 
THE Goop SAINT FIACRE. 

Catherine and Robb Beebe Longmans, $1.00 

Reviewed by Florence L. Boyland of 
the Children’s Book Shop, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 
The book—The Little Patron of Gar- 
deners is a delightful and inspiring story 
of a little boy, born in Ireland in the 
7th century, whose father was a Chris- 
tian ruler there. 

And, because Fiacre loved to dig in 
the moist good earth more than other 
boys his age, and because he loved 
growing things, and because he always 
asked God’s blessing on any seed he 
planted—which always seemed to grow 
better than other people’s—he was said 
to have the growing hand. But though 
Fiacre loved to plant beautiful gardens 
of flowers for beauty—fruits and vege- 
tables to nourish the body of man—he 
also loved to plant the seed of Chris- 
tianity and goodness in the hearts and 
souls of folks about him. 


This is the story of a U. S. Battleship that 
shot down 32 Jap planes and sank at least 
three ships. WE HAVE NOT READ IT. 


A CoopERATIVE EcoNOMY 
B. Y. Landis Harper, $2.50 


To be published June 9th, this is a study and 
appraisal of Cooperatives—consumer, produ- 
cer, professional, of great interest to the stu- 
dent, but also useful to the public. 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS AND VALUES 
Beardsley Ruml—(of the Ruml Plan) Harper, $1.00 


Lectures tracing the functions of public and 
private (corporation) government, with pre- 
dictions and an analysis of the need for co- 
operation. 


Life With Father and Mother is the prob- 
able title of a one-author collection to be pub- 
lished in July at $2.75, which will include 
Life With Father, God and My Father and 
Life With Mother—all by Clarence Day. 

There will be only one printing—just enough 
to fill advance orders. 


* * * 


For Newman Clubs 


A NEWMAN TREASURY 

Selections from the Prose Works of John 

Henry Cardinal Newman. Chosen and edited 

by Charles F, Harrold, Professor of English 

in the Michigan State Normal College 
Longmans, $4.00 
Reviewed by Victor M. Hamm, Associ- 
ate Professor of English, Marquette 
University. 

This selection from the prose works 
of Cardinal Newman, well edited, with 
a very sound and thorough introduc- 
tion, is most timely. For years teachers 


the Grammar of Assent, The Present 
Position of Catholics, and the Apologia. 
A feature of the anthology is the ar- 
rangement of numerous shorter passages 
from the whole corpus of Newman’s 
prose under headings such as “On 
Miracles,” “On the Nature of God,” 
“On Christianity and Civilization.” 
Thus one can get an extensive as well 
as intensive view of Newman’s thought 
and style. 
Excellent Analysis 


In the introductory section Professor 
Harrold makes several good points: he 
calls attention to the English traditions 
in Newman, especially the eighteenth 
century cast of his style; he treats well 
the “mystery” of Newman’s intellectual 
acuteness coupled with deep spiritual- 
ity; he analyzes clearly the “presiding 
themes” in Newman’s works: “the prob- 
lem of the development of religious 
doctrine, the problem of belief in a 
rationalistic age, and the problem of 
humanistic education in an age of sci- 
ence and of religious revival.” 

‘There is a good bibliography of 
works on and about Newman. Only 
Shane Leslie’s Oxford Movement is 
missing from the list. 


k& &e 
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“I am informed that your li- 
brary is the nearest approach there 
is to a list of objectionable books. 

“Please send information.” 


(Continued from page 246) 

als were added—and books for still 
younger people were also recommended. 

A later development was class-room 
use of Books On Triat. In some 
schools every member of the English 
classes have subscribed, and in others, 
where libraries have a membership fee, 
arrangements. have been made to have 
a subscription included for each mem- 
ber, and the same applies to an increas- 
ing number of progressive parish li- 
braries. 


Public Libraries 


One result from the posting of the 
large charts has been inquiries for 
Books On Tria at the local public 
libraries. As a result of such inquiries 
the public libraries have been subscrib- 
ing in increasing numbers, not only for 
the benefit of their patrons but also for 
the assistance of their own librarians. 


When the Deficit Is Paid 


As soon as conditions warrant, it is 
the intention to separate Books ON 
TriaAL from THE THomas More Li- 
BRARY & Book SHop, which has been 
giving it financial support. Although 
our book business has doubled each 
year Booxs ON TRIAL is far more im- 
portant, and many other book-sellers 
use it continually for reference—par- 
ticularly. the smaller and more active 
and alert organizations. 


Tell Us What You Want 

Books ON TRIAL welcome criticisms 
and suggestions. It is intended entirely 
for those who want help and guidance 
and everyone connected with it is most 
anxious to make it increasingly useful. 
We have many further improvements in 
mind. Some of these will be put into 
effect gradually. Others may have to 
wait for more normal conditions. 

The entire purpose of THE THomas 
More is to promote better circulation 
of good books. We believe that bad 
reading makes for bad living. And, if 
we fume somewhat about Best Sellers 
it is not to discourage reading; we be- 
lieve we are helping every conscientious, 
decent publisher. We try very hard to 
be entirely fair. And we are certain of 
one thing—we have received thousands 
of letters praising our efforts, so many, 
in fact, that we have frequently found 
it difficult to answer them all, and that 
is ome reason we are repeating here 
some of the things that older subscrip- 
ers have heard before. 
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KITTY FOYLE 


Some years ago Helen L. Lowrey of 
Philadelphia initiated a service which 
was called Panic on Parnassus, which 
provided comment on _ controversial 
books. 

Due to the prominence given to Kitty 
Foyle by the (we think) misguided 
sponsors of a radio program we quote 
the comment on this book below: 





“If you’ve ever wondered what 
form SENILITY takes in a man who 
writes, here’s your answer. A recent 
N. Y. Times blurb says of it: ‘The 
novel every woman wants... every 
man will find most informing.’ No 
more informing, we might add, 
than an elementary physiology text 
book plus a week in the gutter; 
Moreley was apparently just a 
little slower catching on. It’s like 
suddenly coming upon your grand- 
mother reading ‘What Every Girl 
Should Know.’ Funny . . . but piti- 
ful, too. So if you’re interested in 
smutty talk, innuendos and situa- 
tions ranging from illicit affairs to 
abortion, then this is your level .. . 
in what a father of grown daugh- 
ters labels: ‘The Natural History 


>») 


of a Woman’. 


b w bg 


NEW 
“My Military Missal”’ 


Designed specially for those in 
all branches of service, this is the 


best-looking and most compact 
and efficient general-purpose book 
we've seen. 


See Order Blank for further 
details. Price, 30c. 


* bs * 


LOCAL LIBRARIES 


This is an excellent time to 
establish libraries. Books on Trial 
will help anyone interested. 


* x ® 


WANTED 


Addresses of all Parish and 
School Libraries not already on our 
list. Books on Trial has much help- 
ful information. 
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RENEWAL | 
SUBSCRIPTIONS | 


Publishers with many years of or 
perience tell us that subscription 
newals generally follow a well-defing 
pattern. Some renewals are placq 
promptly on expiration. In other case 
subscribers may wait for a “Final No 
tice,” although equally anxious to ha 
their subscriptions continue. 


One of the features of our experi 
ence has been the receipt of many re 
newals months before the original sub. 
scriptions expired. In our last issue we 
included a renewal form intended for 
those whose subscriptions were expiring, 
AND HAD NOT PREVIOUSLY 
BEEN RENEWED. 

Eventually we will get to the poin 
of sending individual expiration notices, 
But, in the meantime, to avoid disap 


pointment, we again mention the matte 


for two reasons. First, it may be neces 
sary to increase the rate; and, secon¢ 
we might on account of paper allot 
ments be forced to place a limit o 
the number of copies we can print. 


Although we hope that neither of 
these things will happen we cannot 
guarantee the present two-dollar ra 
beyond July first, and we hope that ni 
one will be disappointed through failure 
to act before that time. We are still op 
erating on a basis of free enterprise, 
nevertheless we are a long ways from 
being completely in control of our ow 
destiny. 

* w x 


HATE 


Among the authors involved in a recel 
New York meeting—by participation # 
through letters of commendation—were Clif 
ton Fadiman, noted because of a radio pr 
gram; Pierre Van Paassen to whom we hav 
previously referred; Secretary Harold L,. Ickes 
author of a recent book and Mrs. F. D 
Roosevelt. 


Ostensibly in honor of a small magazil 
The Protestant, which frequently sponsot 
such meetings, the affair resulted in malicio 
attacks on the Church, the Pope and such i 
dividuals as Thomas Woodlock and Theode 
Maynard. 

According to The Brooklyn Tablet, it } 
been said that the publication and the org 
ization behind it is merely a Red front aimi 
to destroy both the Catholic and the Proteé 
ant religion in the interest of Communism. — 

It would be interesting to know whet 
the sponsors mentioned know what they 
about in these hate-breeding activities, | 
whether they are again being duped. 
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